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Jean de Gassion was the son of the President of Pau. 


TUBAL CAIN. 
BY CHARLES MAUKAY. 


Old Tubal Cain was a man of might 
In the days when earth was young ; 

By the fierce red light of his furnace bright 
The strokes of his hammer rung ; 

And he, lifted bigh his brawny hand 
On the Tron glowing clear, 

Till the sparks rushed out in scarlet showers, 
As he fashioned the sword and spear ; 
And he sang—* Hurra for my handiwork ! 

Hurra for the spear and sword ! 
Hurra for the hand that wields them well, 
For he shall be king and lord !” 


To Tubal Cain came many a one, 
As he wrought by his roaring fire, 

And each one pray’d fur a strong steel blade 
As the crown of his desire ; 

And he made them weapos sharp and strong, 
Till they shouted loud for glee, 

And gave him gifts of pearl and gold, 
And spoils of the foresi free. 

And they sang—“ Hurra for Tubal Cain, 
Who has given us strength anew ! 

Hurra for the smith, and hurra for the fire, 
And burra for the metal true !” 


But a sudden change came o'er his heart, 
Ere the setting of the sun, 

And Tubal Cain was filled with pain 
Forthe evil he had done ; 

He saw that men, with rage and hate, 
Made war upon their kind, 

That the land was red with the blood they shed, 
In their lust for carnage blind. 

And he said —* Alas! that ever I made, 
Or that skill of mine should plan, 

The spear and the sword for men whose joy 


Is to slay their fellow man ! 


And for many a day old Tubal Cain 
Sat brooding o'er his woe ; 

And bis hand forbore to smite the ore, 
And his furnace smoulder'd low 

But he rose at last with a cheerful face, 
And a bright, courageous eye, 

And bared his strong arm for the work, 
While the quick flames mounted high. 
And he sang—* Hurra for my handiwork !” 

And the red sparks lit the air ; 
** Not alone for the blade was the bright stee! made !" 
And he fashioned the first ploughshare. 


And men, taught wisdom from the past, 
in friendship joined their hands, 

Hung the sword im the ball, and the spear on the wall, 
And plough"! the willing lands ; 

And sang—* Hurra for Tuba! Cain ! 
Our staunch good friend is he ; 

And for the ploughshare aud the plough, 
To him our praise shall be : 

But while oppression lifts its head, 
Or a tyrant would be Jord, 

Thovgh we may thank him for the plough, 
We il not forget the sword !”’ 


GASSION, THE HONEST MAN. 


~ 


Ateighteen years 


, he had finished his studies at the College of the Jesuits, and on this occa- 
sion his father said gravely to him :— 
“ My son Jean. you have studred hard and are a good scholar—indeed, | may 
say, that as far as Latin goes there is not your match in the whole province ; 
and although you are only my third son, I do nut desire to make the slightest 


difference between your elder brothers and yourself. 


f am about to solicit, on!! 


your behalf, a situation in the magistracy of this city, and, before long, ] sha!) 
select a wife in every way worthy of you” 
Be it known, that in those times, marriages in France took place at a very 


tender period in life. 


The celebrated Madame de Rambouillet was only twelv« 


ears old when she was handed over in espausals to a man old enough to be 
r grandfather. Young men married while yet in their teens ; and hence it 
was that they were early satiated with the joys which matrimony brings, and. 
ardent and impetuous and volatile as youth generally is, they heeded little the 
obligations of the married state, and plunged recklessly into every kind of dis 
sipation. The ladies, seeing the example before their eyes, naturally did the 


Atthe word marriage, the young man fell back in the utmost consternation 
He could not have been more alarmed had he heard sentence pronounced that 
he was to be hanged. 


la big sword ! 


Jean. 
the world. 


act 


exploits, 


tained a company. 


* Kide over them, 


jregiment of Croats. 


* A wife!” said he, gasping for breath, *‘ what should I do with a wife, sir? 
‘She would have nothing to do with such a fellow! 
kind permission, never marry ; and as to an appointment in the mogistracy of 
this city, it will be of no use—I sha!! never be fit for anything of the kind. I 
‘am only fit for one vocation, and that is—war!” 

_ “War!” exclaimed the president, in corresponding consternation; ‘ you 
‘wish then, my son Jean, to cut and slash the admirable creatures of God with 


No, sir, | will, wit) your 


However, it does not matter; since that is your determination, 
But understand well this one matter, which I beg to 


\you shall be a soldier. 
jimpress upon you. 


akin to that of a savage. 
lent horseman. 


If you ouce become a soldier in the armies of the king. 
you must distinguish yourself, or never appear before me again, for I shall cer- 
tainly disown you.” 

Jean wes in an ecstasy of gratitude. The father promised to give him an 
outfit becoming the son of a gentleman. 

** Do not, sir, put yourself to a livre’s expense on my account,” exclaimed 
“Keep your money for my brothers, whom you must needs establish in 
In six months | shall be killed or have nade my way. And, pray, 
jnever say anything more about marriage or women ; for, with the exception of 

Madame la Presidente, I shall never be able to look a woman in the face, so 
much does the sex intimidate me. 
No! I will imitate the great Duguesclin, and say, ‘ Puisque je suis laid, je 
veux étre bien hardi. 

In truth, Jean in countenance was anything but an Adonis, though his dread 
of the sex made his fancy exaggerate his ugliness. 
squat; but it denoted a muscular vigour, which is not displeasing to all women , 
thick, shaggy brows overhung his eyes, which were quick and piercing ; his 
manners were rough and blunt, and his demeanour altogether was somewhat 
He was, however, active, dexterous, and an excel- 


With my face I shall make a sorry gallant. 


Tn kame he was short and 


He was also of tenacious veracity ; he pursued glory with the 


Monsieur le Frangais,’ 


” 


avidity of an enthusiast ; the battle-field became to him what the ball-room was 
to the elegant petit mazires of Paris; he held all other pursuits of life in so- 
\Yeréign contempt; but even in that one pursuit to which he had so ardently 
devoted himself, he never sullied his fame by a single base or dishonourable 


The president's stud consisted of a single one-eyed horse—old and bon 
upon which Jean mounted, his person 
yonne ; his pockets well lined with growns; and taking a most affectionate 
leave of his family, he trotted merrily away amidst their benedictions and tears. 
‘And well may they weep, for they never again bebeld Jean de Gassion. 

| The first part of Jean's journey was anything but lucky. 


urnished with arms purchased at Ba- 


His old horse died 


of grief immediately on leaving its native province of Bearn, which it had 
never before quitted; and a couple of rascals robbed him of every thing save 
the clothes on his back, his sword and pistols 
ling and rubbing his hands, “ that’s nothing :—I shall regain every thing in my 
first campaign.” 
And, indeed, he so distinguished himself as a simple volunteer in the war of 
jthe Valteline, that he was made hevtenant, aud immediately afterwards ob- 
He passed into the service of the Prince de Rohan, whose 
eyes he soon attracted as the bravest and most intelligent of his officers. Once 
launched into the career of arms—which extended over tweuty years—he was 
inot six months unemployed, unless when confined by wounds to his bed, and 
then he was restless; ofteu broke away trom the surgeuns, and betook himself 
'to his ordinary pas'ime of war 

When the Prince de Kohan had ecceyted peace, Giassion being a Huguenot, 
‘imagined that he should be il! received by Cardinal Richelieu, so he offered his 
' services to Gustavus Adolphus, * the Lion of the North,” who was then hard 
pressed by Wallenstein and all the forces of the empire. 
‘leepted the offer, and created for hun a company of Frenchmen, which under 
jtheir leader became the best of the whole army 

One day, the king had very imprudently advanced into the very midst of the 
‘enemies’ lines, and saw, when too late, that he was surrounded on ail sides. 
His suite consisted of a very few officers, and some three hundred horsemen. 
'The enemy were rapidly closing on Lim—his capture was inevitable. 

said the royal Swede to Captain Gassion, “ what 
\do they do in your country in cases like this!” 

answered the Frenchman; ‘ with your Majesty’s per 

jmission, | will clear so broad a road for you, that you may pass in your royal 
‘state carriage.” 

; ‘* Well,” said the king, “ go on, we will follow you.” 

| Gassion called for a hundred of the horsemen, and charged forthwith on a 
Seeing his men about to fire; he cried out, so as to be 
jheard by the enemy, “ Come on, breast to breast, place your barrels against 
their very faces and singe their mustachios.”’ 

| The first squadron of the enemy fell back upun the second, and the whole 
|were in disorder and confusion. Th 

men together into a close compact body, and cut his passage through the Croat 
regiment, which was completely routed 
french captain the brevet of Colonel and a valuable charger. ‘The military 
rules interdicted to strangers the enfree tw the council ; but the king of Sweden, 
after each sitting, himself informed Gassion of ali that had transpired, and even 
oftea left the board to ask his advice during the deliberation. Gassion was al- 
ways the last in bed and the first out of it; he made for himself a great name, 
and his celebrity reached the French capital. 
of France wrote to him for employment. 
finest regiment in Europe, whose marvellous exploits contributed essentially to 
the brilliant successes of the king of Sweden. 
fail in a single undertaking ; and when he was complimented about any of his 
he would answer, “‘ Misfortuue is an enemy, and you must treat it 


* Never mind,” said he, chuck- 


The king gladly ac- 


en by a sudden manauvre he collected his 


On the morrow, the king sent the 


Gentlemen of the first families 
He was thus enabled to form the 


Gassion was never known to 
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like any otherenemy. You must meet it with so bold a front, that it shall not his laugh, and then took his departure 3 but not before he had whispered into 
dare to approach you,” ‘the young girl’s ear, * Would you wish to know the surest way of wioning 

The ardour and indefatigable activity of Gassion made him the fitting instru- Gassion’s heart? Speak to him unceasingly of the war, make him describe his 
ment for any sudden exploit or coup de mam. He excelled in skirmishes, campaigns, and recount his different feats. Tell him that you love men of his 
waich he called morning affairs. Wallenstein, during several encounters, tes- iprofession, and that, had you a brave soldier for your husband, you would not 
ufied a high esteem for him; and later circumstances proved that Richelieu, in be jealous were he to divide his love between his wife and glory.” 
the very privacy of his cabinet, had appreciated his worth, and inscribed his| The fair Elschen profited by the king’s advice. At her instigation he talked 
name in his secret tablets. As for Gustavus Adolphus, he conceived so great of war and warriors; of pitched battles and light skirmishes ; of sieges and 
a friendship for him, that whether in the throng of battle, or in the quietude of bombardments; of the heroism of the mighty * Lion of the North,” and of 
the camp, he always wished to have him by his side. He would for hours walk the train of brave officers in his service. But, a man of real merit, he rarely 
with him. leaning on his arm, in familiar converse, and called the corps com- jor ever spoke of himself. In such discourse, he experienced, in a much Jess 
manded by Gassion his pillow regiment, affirming that he never slept so soundly degree, the tedium of convalescence. He inwardly acknowledged the charms 
as when Col. Gassion with his men were up and stirring. of his young listener, and he wished her always at his side; be even confessed 

Colonel Gassion received his first wound at the capture of Nuremberg. A jto himself, that if it were possible for him to take to himself a wife, the little, 
ball struck him in the shoulder and disabled him. he king had him brought round, attentive, languishing Elschen, would be his choice _Had she possessed 
into the city to the house of the landgrave, and sent him his own surgeon. the natural finesse of a Frenchwoman, she would have fairly entrapped him, 

There was a mighty bustle in the house of the first magistrate of the city, and that with little difficulty, for he very frequently approached the melting 
when the litter arrived bearing the wounded body of the famous Gassion. The jmood. But she was as simple of heart as gentle of manner: she was a pure 

bed-room was prepared in haste, and the heart of the Fraulein Elschen, the specimen of a German girl ; and not only Nuremberg, but Germany, possesses 
landgrave’s daughter, was in a complete flutter. The Colonel demeaned him- many such perfect specimens, even in the present day. } 
self like a hero while undergoing the operation of having the ball extracted ;/ (iustavus Adolphus was most desirous for Gassion's marriage, since that, he 
but his despair was great on account of the interruption of service. The pa |thought, would be the surest means of fixing him in Germany. He knew well, 
tient was so restless, that the surgegns declared, that unless he kept more quiet, that if the Colonel joined the army, a single and unfettered man, his scheme 
fever would ensve, and they would not answer for his life. The old landgrave would prove abortive. By the King’s directions, the landgrave withdrew h:s 
tried to keep him calm, but in vain. daughter from Gassion’s society for the space of three whole, long, miserable 

“ Mon Dieu !”’ exclaimed Gassion, trying to rise, ‘* it is all fine talking, for days, and communication was to be made to the King of the Colunel’s beha- 
you can go out and come in as your humour leads you, but I cannot support viour during the separation. He had been first fidgety ; then melancholy ; then 
the notion, that fighting is going on below, and that I am lying here amidst |fretful ; his appetite had left him, he could scarcely be induced to take food ; he 
feather-beds, bolsters, aud pillows. Hark! listen! there, by heaven! go the found fault with every one and every thing; and on the evening of the third 
great guns.” ‘day, he had actually asked several questions as to the cause of Mademoiselle 

He sat up in bed with his hand to his ear, to catch the sounds of the con- |E!schen’s absence. The moment appeared favourable, and the Duke of Wei- 
flict. ||mar waited on Gassion by the desire of Gustavus Adolphus. 

“Do you wish, then, to kill yourself, mousieur?” said a soft, sweet voice;|| ‘ My dear Colonel,” said the duke, * the king is aware that you love the 
“or do you only wish to lose an arm? I could never have thought that the) landgrave’s daughter, and I am his Majesty’s delegate in this delicate matter. 
best head in the army had such little sense.’’ | L have formally demanded, on your behalf, the hand of the beautiful Mademoi- 

Gassion looked towards the other side of his bed, where the fresh, fair, blue: | /selle Elizabeth, and her father has as formally given his consent. Her fortune 
eyed, and tender-hearted Mademoiselle Elschen was standing. Her eves were! consists of a hundred thousand florins, and the generous monarch, our hero 
fixed upon the colonel, and a tear had risen in each, ready to drop upon her) chief, will give you an equal sum. You may consider the preliminaries set- 
beautiful and rounded cheeks |tled.”” 

“ Pray excuse me,”’ he said abruptly; “I did not know there was any lady |“ But I do not wish to marry,” exclaimed the Colonel. 
present ; do not be angry or grieved, Mademoiselle, I will be as quiet asa | ‘Tush! my good friend, we all know that love delights in mystification,” 
lamb.”’ On this he plunged beneath the bed-clothes and hid his head. answered the duke. ‘ But we have guessed your secret; it is useless to dis- 

* A la bonne heure,” exclaimed the landgrave, “ your gallantry comes into |semble. You must be in love ; every thing, I repeat, is arranged. When you 
play at a very timely season ” are able to go out, you will proceed at once to the altar; in this case is a col- 

“I guilty of gallantry!” answered Gassion, raising his head, and blushing lar of fine pearls, the gift of his Majesty to your happy bride. She has full 
to the very eyes, ** why, Monsieur, I do not know even what gallantry is!’ | information of this proceeding, and has even avowed her love and devotion for 

** Now then, Elschen, since M. le Colonel is disposed to obey you, command) |you ” 
him to take repose, and hand him that cooling potion.” “ Surely, my dear duke, this is all pleasantry on your part!” 

Gassion’s hand trembled as he took the draught from the young lady, and|| “I tell you, monsieur le colonel, that she loves you to distraction ; she flung 
swallowing the contents at a single mouthful, he plunged into bed again like a |herself in tears on her father’s neck and made the avowal ; if you resist or re- 
man determined to go to sleep. fuse her hand, you will kill her.” 

Nothing less than the slow process of cure from a dangerous wound could); ‘ Do you really think so, monsieur le duc?” 
have famuiarised Gassion with the face of even a beautiful girl. She often sat!) “1am certain of it—she is approaching, and you can yourself receive her 
by his bedside, often sang to amuse him (and, sooth to say, she warbled like a |avowal,” answered the duke ; “1 wili leave you to inform the king of the re- 
very nightingale), often read to him amusing books, to while away the time. {sult of my mission.” 

She brought him every morning news of the army’s operations, and this service,,| Mademoiselle Elschen approached, the very picture of a bashful, blushing 
on her part, he valued more than anything else. \|beauty. We wish our friend Maclise had been present to have portrayed her 

Towards the evening of the fifi day, the Colonel was visited by Gustavus on his living canvass. Her delicate features and her ripening form would have 
Adolphus, who had oniy then re-entered the city. Gassion was lying on a sofa |been an ornament to his most imaginative production. 
which had been placed in the landgrave’s garden. “ Mademoiselle,” said the duke, ‘“ you witness the effect which your presence 

‘“* Well, my dear Colonel,” said the king, “* you have got a very pretty nurse ;|| produces on M. de Gassion ; and you, my dear Colonel, see the agitation into 
the sight gives me a wish to be wounded and similarly attended.” which your very look throws her sensitive heart Farewell; I will inform the 

“ You see, sire, that I am leading the life of a very milk-sop.” king that he may count upon your eternal gratitude.” 

“ But you are progressing towards health, and we shall soon have you again | The duke departed ; and the boldest and bravest soldier of the army of the 
amongst us. Are your prejudices against marriage at all changed !”’ demanded |‘ Lion of the North’’ and the landgrave’s gentle daughter remained a good 
the monarch | quarter of an hour near each other without uttering a syllable. At length the 

* Not in the least, sire; I have sworn to die in your service. Colonel recovered a little presence of mind, drew forth the necklace of pearls 
fallibly spoils a soldier.” from the case and held it up, that the young lady might see it. Mademoiselle 

Gustavus laughed and said, “ Then I am nothing of a soldier, for I have a Elschen knelt down by the sick chair, clasped her Bends, and raised her full, 
wife and a child.’ large, blue, and tearful eyes to the gentleman's face. Such an appeal was ‘ir- 

“Oh, sire, I do not say so.” resistible ; the battle-field was for the moment forgotten ; the man triumphed 

“* But it seems as if you thought so; I would give something if that pretty|jover the soldier; he placed the necklace, as well as his rude fingers would al- 


| 


Marriage in- 


blue-eyed girl could turn your head, and make you think a little of love.” 
pe A beautiful lover, sire, I should make, with my face like a bear in a pas-. 
sion !’ 

“ The face signifies little, monsieur le Colonel ; a kind-hearted German girl, 
seeks for more solid qualities. Our camp is not, thank God, the Louvre. |, 
oe old are you, my cherry-lipped little dear!” said the king, turning to El.| 
schen, 

‘ Seventeen, sire,” answered the young lady, with downcast eyes and a pro-) 
found courtesy. 

* And you, colonel ?” | 

“In a few days I shall be three-and-twenty, sire.” H 
_ © You are the very thing for each other,” said the king, “ the first magistrate, 
is rich—this is his only daughter—he shall bestow her upon you.” 

“Your Majesty is putting me to a severe trial,” answered the Colonel. 
“ Mademoiselle Elschen is a charming little rosebud, nobody can deny it; if 
any one did, | would make it a personal matter; but I cannot, | dare not think 
of marriage, sire,—marriage to me would be like perpetual torture !”’ 

The king indulged himself in a loud fit of laughter. 

“You wiil marry her, Gassion, and you will love ber. I will wager that you 
are half in love with her already ; and as to pleasing the young lady, I should 
think it was already done to the precise point. hat do you say, Mademoi 
peut demanded the king, as he patted the blushing beauty gently on the 
cheek. 

“ Ah, sire, if it should be ”’ she stammered aud stuck fast. 

“You are afraid to confess, then? Why he is the bravest warrior upon earth. 
Unless he falls a victim to his valvur, he will become the first and finest soldier 
of this age. He is my friend, and I wish him to accept a wife from my hands. 
Take the greatest care of him, and force upon him the part of a lover. You 
must tame down this lion, and make him a domesticated animal. I give you 
ten days for all this, and then we will have a merry wedding.” 


must formally execute my duty. 
power to your intended ; it is for her, if she so pleases, to release you 
royal restriction.” 


low him, around the ivory throat of the Fraulein, whose moistened eyes were 


irradiated with the joy reflected from her soul; and they embraced; yes, they 


jactually embraced. 


The Colonel recovered rapidly his health and strength. After the fashion of 
Otheilo, he had avowed his love to his gentle Desdemona ; and alas! this later 


‘Desdemona, like her prototype, met with an early death. Just at this juncture 


when fate seemed to be weaving a chaplet of joy wherewith to crown the youth- 
ful bride on the day of marriage, the enemy suddenly reappeared, and the sum- 
mouing drums rattled their peals through the streets of Nuremberg. 

“* As the worn war-horse, at the trumpet’s sound, 

Erects his mane and paws upon the ground ;” 


so Gassion started up at what to him was a refreshing music, but, unlike Wal- 
ter Scott's worn war-horse, whose age-enfeebled powers unfitted him for further 
action, Gassion, whose strength had completely returned, donned his uniform 


with alacrity, and was about to leave the landgrave’s house slily and unobserved, 
when the Duke of Weimar arrived. 
“You are to remain quiet, my dear colonel,’’ said the duke; “the king's 


orders are, that you are to stay in the house another day or two, that your health 
may not be endangered.” 


** Monsieur le duc,” answered Gassion, “the king may follow the impulses 


of his generous heart, but rather then obey such orders, I will resign the ser- 
vice, much asI love him. The surgeons have given me carte blanche, and my 
regiment requires my directions.” 


“‘T regret exceedingly in being the instrument to thwart your wishes, but I 
The king on this occasion delegates his 
the 


Audience was immediately demanded of the Fraulein Elschen. The Colonel 


so earnestly entreated permission to join in the pastime of war, in order, as he 
said and assured the damsel, to exhilirate his spirits, that she at length con- 


There really seemed to be a blushing match between the rough, rude soldier sented, but on the suggestion of the duke that the campaign would be over in 
and the beautiful blue-eyed, rosy-cheeked Fraulein. His Majesty again had) three short days. 
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“T see well,” said the Fraulein, smiling through her tearful eyes, “1 see), “ That is,” answered the Colonel, ‘‘ because we are not of the same profes- 
well, that I shall have a mighty rival in war, but prone to the equa! parti- sion.” ‘ial 
cipation of his affection, if be will only love me as much as he loves the battle--| Des Noyers made signs that he should hold his tongue, but in vain. The 
field.” blunt soldier still continued :— 

“Twill love you the more,” exclaimed Gassion, ‘ because in this instance, “ If I were to discourse with you about the catholic ritual, I should as speedily 
you will let me have my own way.” | and as complétely shew myself devoid of common sense!” 

* A true wife should never resist the wishes of her lord and husband,” an-| At dinner Gassion was placed opposite to the cardinal, who kept his dark, 
swered the damsel | piercing eyes fixed on him during the whole of the repast. His eminence, io- 

Elschen wiped away the rolling tears from her eyes, stretched her hand to deed, listened so attentively to what the Colonel said, that he scarcely ate any- 
the Colonel, which he kissed ardently, after which ceremony he ran off, mounted thing. All the company observed this, but the Sieur de Bantru, who was a 
his wathorse and galloped away to his regiment. celebrated wit, whispered the minister,— ee. 

The able strategy of Wallenstein protracted the campaign toa weary length ‘ Your eminence will surely have to-night an indigestion, for your eyes 
for instead of three it lasted full fifteen days. It was impossible to bring the have been devouring the whole of that lansquenet, boots, spurs, uniform, and 
enemy to a general engagement ; but Gassion was conspicuous in every skir-| all !”’ ' ‘ 
mish, and his achievements elicited the admiration of the whole army ‘The) “ Nevertheless,’’ answered the cardinal, “I have by no means had my suf- 
report of his fame was echoed within the walls of Nuremberg But once more) ficiency. I wish to regale myself largely !” 
placed at the head of his regiment and in action, he could not resist his domi | The Father Joseph, who in consequence of Gassion’s biuntness towards him 
nant passion, and love became at once a secondary consideration The only, in the morning, had taken a dislike to bim, entered by way of revenge into a 
intelligence received by poor sorrowing Elschen was from the daily bulletins mulufarious discussion with him, but with the like ill success, and/was compelled 
Nevertheless, whether it was to please him, or in obedience to the king's desire, for a second time to beat a retreat. 
she wrote to her lover, encouraging him to outdo his past performances, that On leaving the table Gassion asked who was that Capucinel coxcomb who 
in returning to her, she might behold him covered wivh fresh laurels. Gassion loved to talk so largely. His eminence indulged himself in a long fit of laugh- 
was in an ecstacy of delight ; he exclaimed that there was not another woman ter and said loudly :— 
in the wide world worthy of his love ; and that he would espouse her with the), “* That rogue of a Capucin is my private councillor, but do not mind what he 
greatest pleasure immediately that—be had nothing else to do. He little) says or does. A manof your merit need not observe idle ceremonies on such 
thought how the young girl's tender heart was meanwhile breaking with grief occasions.”’ ' 
at his pertimacious silence |, As the Colonel was about to descend to the carriage, the cardinal drew him 

One morning he was suddenly sent for by Gustavus Adolphus. oo the embrasure of a window. , 

“You seem to be employing yourself after a pretty fashion of your own! “ Monsieur,” said he, with a look full of meaning, “I will venture to say 
monsieur le colonel,” said the monarch, with a severe look and tone; “I did) you are thinking of returning to your regiment.” 
not take you into my service to kill women—read that letter.” Hereupon he} ‘ To-morrow, if Lam able,”’ answered the soldier, ‘and J trust your emi- 
handed to the Colonel a letter from the landgrave, which he opened and read as, sence wii] at once send me your instructions.” 
follows :— ** Do not be in a hurry,” observed the cardinal, “I have something of the 

“Sire, my daughter is dead, and Monsieur de Gassion is the cause of this) greatest consequence to say to you Return in three days.” 
heavy affliction. {t is now fifteen days since he left without condescending to) “These great men are really amusing people,” said he to Des Noyers, as 
write us a single line ; a fever has been raging in Nuremberg, aud my daughter, they returned. “1 ask you the use of wasting a whole day ou horses and idle 
was attacked ; but she would have been saved, like so many others, if anxiety, ceremonies of politeness, when they can come straight to the business. [t 13 
and grief had not aided to the malignant nature of the disorder to which she) the custom for people in this country thus to conceal their thoughts !” 
has fallen a victim My affliction—my despair is so great, that I can scarcely, ‘ They do much worse,” answered the secretary, “ they think ove way, and 


send this short communication of the event to your majesty.” 


| act another.” 


“ What!” exclaimed Gassion, trembling in every lunb and joint ; “is ittrae,|) “ Then f must not remain among them, for in such work I am an awkward 
that a young girl has actually died through love of me?) Why—why did | not bungler,” observed Gassion. * Do you know what may be this mighty secret 


marry her on the spot’ [ shall never find her equal.” 


‘of his eminence 


The event, no doubt, is a melancholy one,” said the lion hero, “however| ‘1 am as ignorant as yourself,” was the reply. “* It is something foreign to 
calm your despair. 1 must find you another wife, who shall be worthy of you ,| my department. Perhaps, M. le Cardinal wishes to prove your devotion to the 


Germany is, happily, rich in treasures of the sort.” But Gassion thought, that 
Heaven had regarded unpropitiously his project of marriage, and he swore so- 
lemnly never again even to think of a wife, but to devote his future life entirely 
to his passion for war. 

Shortly after this, took place the famous battle of Lutzen, where Gassion 
had a principal command. A travelling merchant had, the day before, sold to 
the Colonel a very fine charger, of a very remarkable colour, which be again 
exchanged fur one of the chargers from the king’s stables. It has been said. 
that the assassin of Gustavus recognised by the colour of the horse so bought. 
the victim for his marderous aim ‘Perhaps in striking the king, he thought he 
was ridding Germany of the fierce Gassion. However that may be, and the 


subject has given rise to much controversy——the king Gustavus Adolphus fell) 


on the field of Lutzen. The Imperialists suffered dreadfully. Piccolomimi 


had seven horses killed under him ; Poppenheim was left dead on the field, al-| 
though the enchanted person of Wallenstein remained unhurt through showers) 


of balis. Gassion and the cavalry contended bravely for the body of the mur 


dered monarch, and carried it off to the church of a neighbouring village. The, 


traveller, as he passes, still sees the Schwedenstein or Swede’s stone, raised on 
the spot where the monarch fell. 

The Colonel was now out of employment, but he did not long remain so; 
for all the sovereigns of Europe endeavoured to obtain the services of so re- 
markable aman. Among others, came acuurier from Richelieu, who knew 
better than any one else the art of gaining partisans. Other monarchs offered} 
Gassion honours and riches; but the cardinal aimed at the Colonel's weakness, 
as the following extract from his letter on the occasion will prove. 

“ The king, my master, not only wishes to have your services, but the ser-| 
vices of your whole regiment. Those who have formed themselves after your, 
example will be precious to his eyes, and we will augment their number by twe| 
companies; the horses for which are now ready in my stables. They are! 
handsome animals, and only require to carry brave riders like you, monsieur le 
colonel. As for employment, I promise you, on my faith, plenty. M. le Duc 
Lorraine promises us enough hot business. Consider, Colouel, that your coun 
try now calls on you for the succour of your arm.” 


Garsion at the head of bis regiment soon crossed the Rhine, and was very! 


speedily at the gatesof Paris. The secretary of state, Des Noyers, conducted 
him in his carriage to the Chateau of Ruel, the residence of the Cardinal Ri- 
chelieu. When Gassion was announced, the minister opened his curious ta- 
blets, and therein found these words inscribed under the soldier's nume, ** A 
blunt, impetuous, but sensible and strictly honest héart—and easily gained. | 
were unpardonable not to win him for his majesty’s service.” 

His eminence employed his most oily manner and most tender phrases, that 


he might at once and effectually carry his purpose with the Colonel, who could 
not express a desire which was not acceded to without hesitation. He wished | 
to increase his regiment by a company of dragoons, and the cardinal promised | 


himtwo. He obtained moreover, extraordinary pay for his men, aud the privi- 
lege of selecting his own officers, and of bestowing grades and favours without 
the control or interference of the court. Gassion was delighted beyond mea- 
sure, and was about to take his departure when his eminence said,— 

“IT must keep you to dine with me, Colonel; I wish still to converse with 
you on some important matters. To pass the time till dinner, Des Noyers will, 
accompany you to the stables, where vou wil! see the horses, and you can af- 
terwards examine the arms destined for your two new compavies.” 

During his visit to the stables, Gassion was accompanied not only by Des 
Noyers, but by the famous Father Joseph. The favourite councillor of the 
cardinal wished, like his master, to obtain Gassion’s good grace, and spoke 
largely and with assurance on matters about which he was wholly ignorant, and 
the latter, who was no courtier, exposed promptly the other’s blunders. 

“| see,” said Father Joseph, with a mortified air, “ that we are not of the 
same opinion.” 


‘king. In that case he is not over scrupulous ; obey the cardinal biindly, com- 
jply with all his demands, and you cannot fail to nse to a distinguished position. 
‘It is the only way that people succeed in this country.” 

| “Indeed,” muttered Gassion to himself, “ here is another wishing to play 
the rogue with me.” 

| On the third day, at seven o'clock in the morning, the Colonel was before 
ithe cardinal’s gate, and being admitted, was conducted up a private staircase, 
and mysteriously shewn into the seeret cabinet. 

“ You are up betimes this morning, and you were about to surprise the ene- 
imy,” observed the cardinal. ‘* Come this way, I like to see persons when | 
‘speak to them.” He conducted Gassion into the light. 

“* Have you received any proposals from the MM de Bouillon, or the Duke 
of Guise,” he demanded, assuming a serious tone and face. 

None whatever,” answered Gassion. 

“I believe you,” returned the minister, * there is a grand conspiracy against 
ithe king and state ” 

* The rebels shall have little chance of success. We will rout them,” said 
‘the Colonel, calmly 

Better than that,’ remarked Richelieu, we must circumvent them.” 

| ** That is your affair,” contioued the Colonel, in the same quiet way, “ mine 
lis to rout, fight, and disperse them.”’ 

| «You can serve us, indeed, in this matter,” whispered the cardinal, with 
‘one of his penetrating looks. 


|| Dispose of my arm,” said Gassion, 


| “ But we have first need of your wit and cunning,” observed his eminence. 

| Of wit I was never possessed, M. le Cardinal, and I don’t know what cun- 
‘ning means,” returned the Colonel. 

| “ The Count de Svissons is the heart and soul of the conspiracy ; he is 
largely bribing the troops, and inducing them to desert,” said Richelieu. 
“Send me against him, and I will drag him before your eminence, dead or 
jalive.”” 

| No, no, we must act quickly and cautiously, there must be no violence.”’ 

‘“* What may be your eminence’s meaning !” 

“They will certainly write to you, inviting you to join their party. You 
|must write your compliance, and obtain their secrets, that we may with greater 
icertainty draw out their fangs.”’ 

“This is a miserable affair, M. le Cardinal,” said Gassion, with the calm, 
of hand manner which was usual with him every where except in the field of 
batile, “1 shall never be able to acquit myself in such a part.” 

** But you shall be assisted.” 

“I mean to say that the character you would have me assume is wholly re- 
‘pugnant to my nature. I cannot be treacherous towards any one—not even 
towards traitors to the king and state ”’ 

The grey eyebrows of the cardinal were contracted, as if in sudden displea- 
ure. 
*- No haste on this occasion, Gassion, take time to consider the matter,”’ ob- 
served the cardinal. 

“ Always a fair fight, and room enough ; that is my motto,” said Gassion, 

** But your fortune will be made,” interrupted the cardinal. 

‘Then it must remain to be made. My first word, your eminence, is always 
«ny last,” returned the Colonel. 
| “The king will be displeased at your refusal,”’ said the minister. 
| ‘He will forgive me when I have rendered him real service on the battle- 
field,” retorted the soldier of fortune, 
| Js your mind made up!” demanded Richelieu. 
| 


“ irrevocably,” replied Gassion. 
% Then may we reckon that you will be equally inflexible towards our ene- 
mies?" 


ii “1 tell you that I cannot and will not play the traitor to any one.”’ 
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I wish there were many more like you in France Your feelings shall always 


be respected, and I will afford you other means of mounting to distinction. Be 


prudent, and forget what you have just now heard.” 

“| have already forgotten every thing,” replied Gassion, 

“ Now go, and visit the king,” said the cardinal, “and after that you shall 
be free.” 

Thus did Gassion's scruples of honour prevent him from at once reaching an 
eminent position. ; 

The Colonel's reception at Saint Germain was even more flattering than it 
had been at Ruel. 
the principal topics being—what kind of game principally abounded in the fo- 
rests of Germany ; whether the Germans best excelled in the boar hunt or the 
stag hunt ; of what breed were the horses used for hunting ; whether the Ger- 


mans could sound a clear, dry blast through the horn: whether the Germans’ | 


wore much lace around the knees, and what was the depth of that lace ; whe- 
ther they ensconsced their legs in “ grands canons,” and if they were the size 
of a couple of large drums. To these important questions which related to 
matters which exclusively occupied the mind of Louis XIII., the lansquenet 
colonel gave such answers as to please his Majesty. 

On quitting his Majesty, the Colonel traversed the waiting-room, which was 
full of ladies. 

“Is not that the famous Gassion?” asked one of them. 

“« Most certainly,” answered Bautru, who happened to be there. 


** Ah! we beseech you to stop him for one moment, that we may only look, 


at him,” implored the lady. 

Bautru accosted the Colonel, who turned briskly round. 

“« Stop, Monsieur de Gassion,”’ said he, “ here is the Countess of Bourdonne 
dying to have a word with you.” 


«That is true,” said the lady, “we do not converse every day with a hero, 


of your stamp.” 

* Pray, madam, excuse me,” stammered the Colonel, blushing to the very 
whites of the eves, to make use of a French expression. 

Bes, speak as I think, M. le Colonel, and we all think alike,” observed the 
lady. 

Thereupon, a circle of beauties gathered around the Colonel, who wished 
that he was once more charging the imperial cavalry at the head of his dashing, 
dare-devil regiment. 

** Do you remaio at Paris any time, M. le Colonel ?’’ demanded the lady in 
her softest and most mellifluous toves. 

“| depart to-morrow morning for Thionville,” answered Gassion. 


“Oh, heavens!” exclaimed the lady with a languishing air, and the discharge), 
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“Give me your hand,” said the Cardinal, “you are a man of high honour,! “ does that man mean with all his tears, signs, turned-up eyes, looks, and non- 


The king had a long conversation with him in his cabinet ;| 


of acouple of shots from her beautiful eyes, “‘ what! fly so soon from the abode, 
of love, the graces, and the pleasures? Dv you wish to escape from our ad- 
miration? Alas! give us at least time that we may string garlands to adorn, 
your temples.” 

** Mordieu ! what is the meaning of all this flummery?’’ demanded Gassion,| 
in astonishment, not knowing that the Countess was adopting the manner and 
language of the celebrated Hoétel de Rambouillet. | 

“We know, Monsieur,” continued the lady, ‘that your heroic soul despises; 
our sex,—we are neither Amazons, nor descendants of Pallas, to win your 
heart, but it is time to yield. We must triumph over your obduracy and cold- 
ness.”’ 

“ Certainly, most certainly,” exclaimed the ladies in chorus. 


“ Ladies,” continued the Countess, turning round, ‘I invite you all to fa-), 
We will not) 


vour me with your society this evening to meet M. de Gassion. 
allow him to return with his injurious prejudices to the field of battle. You 
will come, Monsieur ; indeed, you do not leave this apartment without giving 
your promise.”’ 

Pray, pray, ladies, excuse me. 
to such idle extravagance.” 

“ What!” said Bautru, “are you afraid, Colonel, of meeting face to face 
such fairenemies?” 

* Well, well, well, have it your own way, I will certainly accept the invita- 
tion,”’ said at length the Colonel. 

On his return to Paris, a large crowd had gathered before his hote! which his 
usual modesty would not allow him to encounter, he therefore proceeded to the 
Palais Royale, and only at dusk re entered his own apartments. Bautru ap- 
peared at eight o'clock to conduct him to the hotel of the Countess. 

The ladies of the court had long conceived a great affection for Gustavus 
Adolphus. He had been the hero of the age, and not only that, but the hero 
of several romances, wherein many of his officers, especially Gassion, had been 
made to figure. When, therefore, it was bruited that he was to be at the 
Countess of Bourdonne’s, a!l the world demanded admission, but the lady only 
invited the youngest, wittiest, and prettiest of the belles of Paris. There were 
only two gentlemen present, Bautru and Gauffre, a celebrated advocate. 


The Colonel was received with extraordinary honours ; he was placed in a 
chair of state, surmounted by a crown of laurels and flowers ; the bevy of la- 
dies surrounded him, and when they had well-nigh overwhelmed him with ful- 
some compliments, Gauffre commenced an oration, as if he were pleading be- 
fore the judges in favour of the fair sex The orator passed in review all the 
famous beauties of antiquity, even to Clelia, and the heroines of the siege of 
Calais. He then discussed the happiness derived from love, and spoke at 
length of the joys tasted by Rinaldo in the gardens of the witching Armida. 
During the whole of this discourse, Gassion turned and twisted on his seat of 
state, and scarcely knew which way to look, for fear of encountering the hand 
some forms which encircled him, and more than once actually yawned. ‘ In con- 
clusion, the advocate, with a voice broken with deep emotion, worked up his 
address by saying that all the past achievements of the fair sex were nothing, 
since the finest jewel was still wanting to their crown of conquest, inasmuch 
as the mighty Gassion would not yield up his seul,—confessing himself their 
vanquished slave. 

“ Hallo, my good fellow,” exclaimed Gassion, taking seriously all that was 

ing, and really pitying the weeping orator, “never mind, do not fret your- 
self. [am only twenty-four years of age, and will think, I promise you, of 
love on some of these fine mornings.” 

But M, Gauffre was peremptory, and cried out that he must think of it im 
mediately. He philosophised like an oracle on the rapidity of time and the 
ravages of his murderous scythe, and he concluded by throwing himself upon 
his knees, and invoking the little but malicious god of love, he supplicated the 
urchin to descend from heaven, and to launch his arrows against the Colonel’s 
heart, which was harder than the hardest rock ? 

“But what on earth,” exclaimed Gassion, who was losing all patience, 


I have something else to do than to listen 
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sense ?” 

“ What do I mean?” answered Gaufire, “ why, | mean that you should se- 
lect a fair dame of this party to whom you must, kneeling at her feet, pay your 
homage ; that you should bestow upon her the assurance of your tenderness by 
giving her a chaste salute, and afterwards carrying her colours ; that you should 
think of her in the midst of battle; and that your first care after each scene of 
bloodshed should be to send her a tender message, and heap upon her the most 
‘endearing names !” 
| The ladies applauded this piece of incoherent declamation. 

“ What?” cried Gassion, blushing, * must J select a lady from this fair com- 
pany. and salute her openly, publicly! Well, then, will the lady whom I select 
choose me for her gallant?” 

“‘ Willingly, willingly,”’ exclaimed all the ladies ir, the same breath. 

| “Very well,” said Gassion, summoning courage, “tell me,now, my dear, 
good-hearted, weeping friend, is your wife here t” 

| ** Certainly, Monsieur le Colonel,’ answered Gauffre. 

| Then I select her; where is she!” demanded the Colonel. 

Gauffre went upto a very pretty woman, took her by the hand, conducted 
‘her to where the Colonel was seated, and formally presented her. The Colo- 
nel blushed, if possible more deeply than ever, hesitated, then jumped up, sa- 
luted the advocate’s wife, who submitted with the best grace imaginable ; then 
seized his hat, and without waiting to take leave of the congregated ladies, 
fairly bolted out of the room, aud made his escape from the hotel of the Coun- 
tess of Bourdonné He then vowed that he would never again set foot in a 
sa/on, and that he would leave Paris as quickly as possible. And he kept his 
word. But Gassion’s adventure created loud laughter throughout the capital, 
and when it was reported to the king, even that saturnine gentleman was 
amused, and spoke of the matter with a smile for the space of a whole week. 

Gassion departed. His ‘irst exploit was to force in six days the fortress of 
‘Cambresis, before which Rantzau and La Meilleraie had both signally failed. 
‘The Cardinal was so delighted at this exploit, that he demanded from the king 
the rank of Maréchal de Camp for his favourite, in whom his trust and confi- 
dence became so great, that he was accustomed to say to the contumacious 
‘ministers of other nations, ** Have a care how you raise difficulties, [ will send 
'Gassion to overcome them.” 
| In less than three years Gassion had cleared all the provinces of France from 
ithe enemy, he had routed out the rebels from Normandy, and in his brilliant 
‘campaign in Flanders had conducted his army to the very gates of Antwerp ; 
and the minister so absolute and tyrannical in other respects, held him in 
such esteem, that he never asked his services in the war against the Count de 
Sotssons. 

One day Gassion received from Richelieu a kind and affable letter. ‘I am 
getting old,’’ said he, “ and am desirous of assuring the welfare of my friends. 
‘| have a project as regards yourse!f, which I am anxious to carry into speedy 
effect ; come to me during winter, and count upon my sincere attachment.” 

| In due time Monsieur de Gassion appeared at Ruel. 

| You have many enemies,” ubserved the cardinal, “ vour great merits have 
jexcited the spleen of the envious and jealous. So long as I live, those people 
can never injure you, but on my death you will be the object of base intrigues , 
a kind of warfare in which your open and loyal mind will not allow you to en- 
igage. [ will make your fortune, and place you so high, that your enemies shall 
juot be able to reach you. The first vacant baton of Marshal of Frence is des- 
‘ined for you; meanwhile accept this small present as a token of my regard 
‘and esteem.” His eminence handed to him two costly diamond rings. 

Fg how comes it that your eminence gives mg ¢wo rings !”’ said the blunt 
\soldier. 

‘One is for your wife, 

“IT have not got a wife, 
nence can take one back.” 

‘“* No, Monsieur, I am about to furnish you with a wife worthy of wearing it,” 
said the cardinal, smiling. 

* That is a different affair,” replied Gassion, * J will in that case keep it.” 

‘* Now, tell me truly,” demanded the mighty minister, * if your repugnance 
to the fate sex is real, or only feigned, for | wish above all things to render you 
ihappy ?”” 

“In truth, your eminence, the fair sex has always inspired me with fear ra- 
ther than love ; but if your eminence takes on yourself the task of selection, I 
‘no longer object ” 

| “IT have aiready selected, Gassion, and you will be satisfied, so far as youth, 
beauty, distinction of name, and amount of fortune, are concerned. We will 
create you a Duke, and this alliance will place you on equality with the loftiest 
‘and proudest nobles of the land.” 

‘1 cannot, Monsieur le Cardinal, sufficiently express my gratitude. But I 
know not any merit on my poor part which has deserved such transcendant fa- 
ivours.” 

** Merits—favours '” said the Cardinal, “I will tell you, Gassion. You are 
‘the only man in France who is a stranger to the villanous intrigues which have 
‘surrounded me. You are the most honest, the most manly, the most honorable 
subject of his Majesty. In all these qualities you are even my superior. We 
are alone, and I make the avowal, for | know your modesty. Hearts and souls 
\like yours are rare, and when found, should be cherished, valued, treasured. I 
\wish to see you chief of a lofty and powerful house, and that future times may 
‘behold future Gassions by the side of the monarchs of France, who may emu- 
‘late the bright example bequeathed to them by the noblest of ancestors. Time 
is precious,—return to-morrow ; I will present you to your future wife, and we 
will then give directions for the contract of marriage.” 

Gassion attended at the Cardinal’s on the following morning, but he was 
doomed to disappointment. The gates were closed. The Cardinal was alarm- 
ingly ili, he had been just attacked with that illness to which in a very few 
days he was destined to fall a victim. Gassion never knew even the name of 
the lady intended for him, and he informed the king of the singular position in 
which he had been placed by the death of Richelieu. 

Do not be at all uneasy, general,” replied his Majesty. ‘It shall be my 
care to find you a partner in every way equal to the object of the Cardinal’s 
election. Your ring shall not lie useless.” 

But the king never acquitted himself of his promise. The shortness of great 
men’s memories has become a little proverbial. Besides he soon followed his 
minister to the tomb. Gassion was now decided in his own mind, that Heaven 
had ordained for him the state of bachelorship, nor did he express any regret 
that the projects for his marriage had never veen completed. He returned to 
the camp, and once more lived that rude life which Le preferred to all the plea- 
sures of the world. 

Then commenced that series of memorable campaigns which have immor- 


” answered the cardinal. 


*” emphatically declared his favourite, “ your emi- 
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talised the name of Gassion. He had a main share in the victory of Roervis (of these, few bad anything to spare. Even the swarm of placemen, Germans 
and became the friend of the Duc d’Enghien, who demanded for bim the bdton ‘and foreign Greeks in the capital and large towns were out of humour, for the 


of Marshal. The cardinal Mazarin returned for answer that M. de Turenne general scale of living had risen above the scale of salaries, and the deficiency 
deserved the preference, and that Gassion should check his eagerness for the was to be made up by their wits. In fact there was scarcely an individual of 
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distinction. any class in Greece, from the goatherd who paid tax for every goat (though 
«“M. de Turenne,” said the nodest Gassion, “ will honour the rank—where- the herd scarcely ever descended from the mountains of Selinus, Parnassus, 
as, I shall be honoured.” ||Hehcon, or Hymettus), to the councillor of state (\ong a practically useless 


Both, however, received the Jaton. Nevertheless, Gassion, as Richelieu office), who did not feel that he was personally injured by the system of Go- 
predicted, had many enemies at the Louvre. He was represented as an ambi-, vernment. Lower minds suggested that the exactions were less under the 
tious man, desirous of abusing his influence with the army. It was only ne- Turks, and the highest were maddened by the ever present idea that it was not 
cessary for him to appear at court, and pay his homage to the queen-regent and for such a state of things that Greeks had poured forth their blood like water, 
her minister, to insure an easy victory over his slanderers But he scorned to under their own free constitutions, from 1822 to 1833 
do so; he despised the shifting, feeble, vacillating government of Anne of It seems at this juncture to have suited the policy of Russia to fan the gene- 
Austria; he had a contempt for the cunning, hypocritical Mazarin. The coun- |ral discontent arising from the financial condition of the country and the despair 
cil of the regency checked and thwarted him, they demanded to be informed of jof any real or substantial reform. It is probable that the astute statesmen of 
his slightest movements, and even directed his operations. On opeving one of that ambitious Power imagined that they could direct the coming storm, or, out 
Mazarin’s dispatches, he was heard to say,— jof the wreck which it might occasion, build up a new dynasty and an ecclesias- 

* Now, then, we shall read some famous nonsense.” |\tical polity which would connect Greece in an indissoluble bond with her im- 

This was reported in high quarters ; the court was offended, his arrest was perial protectress Certain it is that there was no indisposition on her part to a 
resolved, and the necessary orders would have been issued, but that fears were change which was + very hour becoming more and more imminent. 
entertained of a general revolt and a civil war. They, however, little knew | In the beginning of August 1843 the whole country was ripe for a move- 
the marshal, and Richelieu was right when he indited on his secret tablets that ment, though its time and objects were not at first clearly defined. At length, 
it would be unpardonable to have against the state a heart so sensible and so, uowever, the first days of September became fixed in every town for the out- 
easy to gain.—Gassion was filled with disgust. jibreak. ‘The old chiefs were on the alert; Griziotis, one of them, had raised 

Not knowing how to rid himself of so redoubtable a soldier, the Cardinal vearly a thousand men in Eubeea; at Missolonghi, Patras, Nauplia, all was si- 
Mazarin determined to employ him in such manner that his destraction should) lently prepared. The Russian party thought it advisable to let the army into 
be sure. He therefore sent an order for him to attack the enemy, who had the secret, many of the heads of it being. as was supposed, devoted to them. 
their position within impregnable entrenchments. The marshal, divining the About ten days before the outbreak tne King was warned; but in the council 
minister's intentions, returned the order, with the following note appended :— ;of ministers, held in consequence, the danger was laughed at, and nothing was 

“T have never, during my whole career, failed in any enterprise requiring dene except to issue orders for the arrest of a few individuals. That evening, 
diligence and courage, but what is now required is an impossibility. If you after dusk, his Majesty was watched on his return to the palace from the coun- 
would effect my death, let me be arraigned and tried, and let me lose my head) cil. [t was revealed that the news of a plot had reached the palace, and that 
on the scaffold, but do not to your resentment sacrifice the whole army, I will arrests had been ordered. One of those threatened with arrest declared his 
never consent to lead brave soldiers to a certain butchery.” | determination to make a bloody resistance, and proposed a general measure of 

While anticipating his recall, he for a few days appeared gloomy and reserved | ‘He same characier: but this proposition was promptly rejected by Kalergis ; 
and this conduct on the part of their general communicated a gloom to the offi. jand the proposer was instantly commanded not to leave the house, the sentinel 
cers and army. Intelligence, however, was brought to him that he could carry. posted at tue doors having positive orders to fire on him if he attempted to force 
Lens by a coup-de-main, and he gave the word for action, determined that the his way out. Kalergis, who happened to be the senior officer at Athens, and 
news of his brilliant achievement should arrive at the same moment with that ‘@ command the garrison at this time, was the enfant de la maison at the Rus- 
of his disgrace. While issuing his last orders from the window of a house, a) “!@0 Minister's, whose house was open to all who were disposed to join the |i- 
shrill voice was heard bv all, repeatedly pronouncing the name of Gassion; eral, the discontented, or the Russian party. The history of this man (des- 


without any one discovering whence the voice proceeded. ‘This extraordinary) ‘4 to play # conspicuous part in Athens) is romantic. By birth a Cretan, 
circumstance was regarded as an inauspicious announcement, and his officers ‘he with his brother bad taken arms, and was present at the battle of Athens in 
|1827, being then a youth of sixteen or seventeen. He had the fortune to be 


entreated the marshal to postpone the assault, but he would not-consent. Again N 

did the mysterious voice pronounce his name, when he exclaimed with all his|)W0veded and cut down, aad was taken with other prisoners to the Pasha’s 

force. — | quarters ; here he found means to communicate with a Turk of his acquaint- 
“ What do you want? Is it my ruin you are announcing? I am expecting jance, and to ofier a ransom. Youth, wounds, and fatigue gave Kalergis the 

it at the hands of the very next courier. !f it be my death, it is well ; for my|/*PPearauce of no very dangerous enemy, and when (as he was borne aloo 


name and my person will then be rescued from outrage !” | amidst the prisoners, immediately about to be put to death), his life was ask 


In their attack on Jens, the army came upon a palisade which had been ‘by the Turk, whose avarice or compassion he had excited, the Pasha made a 
hastily constructed during the night. Furious at the obstacle, Gassion was the! Present of him to the suitor. A portion of the ransom money was found, a 
first to leap from his horse, and give an example to the soldiers by pulling up |F@!t Was secured on the word of the generous Captain Hamilton and Kalergis 
the stakes which were arresting his cavalry. While thus employed, he was’ tuted to Crete. On the arrival of the King, he entered the new Greek 
struck by a ball on the head, and mortally wounded —_In three days he expired ; *!™Y 48 @ cavalry officer, and gradually rose to his present rank. A very few 
he was buried at Charenton. The ungrateful court which had driven his gallant, Years sipee he visited Paris and London, and had consequently acquired a more 
and lofty soul to despair were, as is usual in all such cases, prodigal of honours geveral knowledge of the world than belongs to most Greeks of his class. He 
after his death. He fell in the thirty-seventh year of his age. ‘Thus perished) |“4*> however, regarded rather as a gay young vfficer, fond of society and 
gloriously in the discharge of his duty the first and noblest warrior of the cen | /“™Usement, than in any other light. . , 
tury which also gave birth to Condé and Turenne; who, however, did not attain | On the night of the 15th of September Colonel Kalergis and many other 


to the high zenith of their fame until after the premature fall of Gassion. suspected parties were at the theatre ; on leaving which, it is believed, he 
| called at the Russian embassy, where there was always a reception after the 


—>- - | opera, and from thence proceeded to the head-quarters of the cavalry. At this 
THE LATE REVOLUTION IN GREECE. {ene from 200 to 300 persons were asseinbied at the house and garden of Ma- 
{ Concluded. | | eryanni (a well-known Palikar chief), near the temple of Jupiter Olympius ; 


Thus passed the summer of 1843; but though the Government was blind, when suddenly, about midnight, a small party of gendarmes, unacquainted with 
not so was the people. In Greece news has a power of expansion and pene ithe plot, but ordered to watch Macrijann', presented themselves before the 
tration almost unknown in other countries, and when the matter touches per- house. At the same moment shouts were raised through the whole town, and 
sonal rights or interests, the action is of course much more rapid and intense. 4 stentorian voice was heard calling on the citizens from the walls of the Acro- 
The agricultural taxes, the low price of corn consequent on bad trade, and the) polis, * Greeks, save your country!” Spiro Milio had by this time explained 
entire neglect of roads and other internal improvements, had made the peasant the affair to the infantry at their barracks, and invited them to preserve the 
cultivators discontented ; the custom-house law had disgusted the merchants ; |town from disorder, by joining the citizens. Officers and men swore mutual 
in the towns, the speculators in building had exhausted their capital and rents) fidelity, without one dissentient voice. ‘The same thing occurred at the cavalry 
were falling, while money lenders were pressing for their 12 or 15 per cent , barracks, where officers and soldiers immediately coniormed to the wishes ex- 
The National Bank just set up with a million of drachmas from Goverament, pressed by their colonel Kalergis. Meanwhile the citizens were gradually as- 
besides sums paid in by shareholders, had given no relief. No useful enterpri sembling, and, together with the old Palikar soldiers (armed with their long- 
zes had been encouraged, no bridges built, no ports opened, no laud drained, |barrelied toupikis), marched upon the palace. Costas and a party of the insur- 
nor any of the commonest requirements attended to; even in Athens not a |gents, attempting to force their way past the gendarmes into Macrijanni's house, 
single new sewer had been constructed during the rebuilding of the town, |a sergeant was unfortunately shot in the scefile ; but further bloodshed was in- 
though the corporation had been allowed to levy immense sums annually, which. jstantly stopped by Macrijanui himself, who, rushing from his door, called on all 
they neither expended in the public works nor even condescended to account| to remember they were * brethren,” and the whole party within and without, 
for. Palikars and others, who had claims pending from the time of the war, guards and guarded, as soon as the state of the case was explained, hurried 
saw them still unsatisfied. though a third of Greece lay uncultivated and at the| |away to the palace. 
disposal of the Crown. Nothing had been done for the merchant navy, not) In the square before it were now assembled, with colours flying and bands 
even a steamer set up to run through the Cyclades. | playing, a squadron of cavalry, under Kalergis, a battalion of infantry under 

All the advance which had been made in Greece had been in spite of the! |T zavelli, and a company of light troops in their fustinellas. Shouts of “ Lo 
Government, not by its assistance; and the progressive increase of revenue live the National Assembly!” * Long live the Constitution !’ resound 
only showed what the unaided industry and fragality of the hard-living pea- jamong the crowds, who were gradually approaching from all sides ‘The palace 
santry had been able to effect, in extending cultivation and adding to their guards had been doubled, and some officers had passed the night there. Gar- 
flocks, herds, and labouring oxen. If any class of men deserved well of the dikiotes Grivas and Viacoupolos (minister of war), came out and ordered the 
state, it was the owners of the light craft which skimmed the /Egean and |troops to retire ; they were arrested and sent to the barracks. ‘The King tben 
neighbouring seas, combining in their own persons the characters of shipowner, appeared at a lower window, with his chamberlain Hesse, and himself demanded 
merchant, and captain. These men had prospered, their vessels were becom the cause of the tumult. Kalergis replied, ‘“‘ The people and the army, Sire, 
ing gradually larger and more numerous, yet at this very time a heavy tax was idemand a Constitution.” His Majesty required time tor consideration, and that 
laid on timber cut from the forests of Greece, thus greatly augmenting the cost the people and troops should retire. ‘It is umpossible,” said Kalergis, “till 
of ship-building, and even driving the builder to a foreign market fr his mate-| your Majesty bas seen the Council of State.” A message was then sent from 
rial. The landed proprietors were in poverty aud debt, for they had exhausted |the palace for the artillery, but Captain Schinas, the officer commanding, re- 
all their capital in purchases, receiving from the peasants one-third of the pro- fused to take orders from any bui his immediate superior officer. Col Kalergis. 
ducts in kind, after the tenth was paid to Government. Upon these too the The expected order very soon reached him, and about two o'clock the brigade 
obnoxious timber-tax fell heavily, thus furnishing a grievance for minds well of guns arrived at a gallop, and were posted before the front and side doors of 

pared to receive it. The education and endowment of the priests bad been the palace. About the same time General Church, a councillor of state (and 
wholly neglected, aud their physical wants were very scantily supplied,—in the |well known as almost more Greek in feeling than even the Greeks themselves) 
villages by the peasantry, and in the towns by the lower and middle classes and was seen among the crowd of military and civilians, walking before the win- 
the produce of ceremonies. The bishops (with the few remaining monks who dows of the palace. His chivalrous nature scorned to escape from responsibility 
laboured on their own farms) were the only churchmen wi *\fixed incomes, and, [ul it became safe ; and though, not being on active service, he gave no orders 
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to the troops, he is believed to have been the first to call together the Council 
of State, of which he was a member. Londos, Zographos and Metaxa also 
appeared among the people, and these four proceeded to the hall! of the Coun- 
cilof State where they were soon joined by their colleagues. Kalergis had 
in the mean time declared he wouid act only under the orders of the Council of 
State. Tzavelli, commandant of the infantry, had put himsef under the orders 
of Kalergis ; while Macrijanni, Costas, the two Stratos, Skylodemos and other 
chiefs assumed a sort of command among the Palikaria, the light troops, the 


and that, the important part of the question being already disposed of, it was 
little worth while to expose himself to insult and endanger many lives for a 


comparative trifle. 


| The King yielded to these arguments at the very last moment, saying with 
much feeling, **that though as a man he felt the indignity and would not per- 
sonally have given way, yet as a sovereign he was bound to concede even this 
point for the sake of Greece" The constitutional throne of Hellas was thus 
saved: had the King withstood the demand. the alternative was inevitable, 


peasantry and citizens. ‘The immense multitude were perfectly still and evinced viz. a forced abdication aud the immediate transfer of King Otho and his family 
no signs of impatience ; zetos and patriotic songs alune broke the silence : but by the steamer which bore bis name, and whose boilers by previous arrange. 
the palace meanwhile was strictly blockaded. | ment were then hissing at A2gina, to any port where he might wish to land out 
After a short discussion the Council of State drew up their first act, by which of Greece. 
it took upon itself the responsibility of the movement. The people, eager to! However, the sovereign took the oath to the Constitution, as did the Council 
see the only exis'ing legislative body sanction their proceedings, were satisfied of State ; and on this being anaounced to the people by the venerable Bishop 
Londos, councillor of state, then appeared before the palace, and read aloud a-||of Attica, the troops filed uff and the multitude quietiy dispersed. By two 
follows :— 'lo’elock in the day the square before the palace was deserted, and all was over! 
“The Council of State, in an extraordinary assembly, at 4 4 M., thinks it | This revolution,” said the patriarchal Pietro Bey that afternoon, on receivin 
right on this great occasion, before entering on any other business, unanimously the congratulations of his friends, * is indeed glorious,—more glorious than the 
to address, in the name of the country, thanks to the people, to the garrison, last, since !t has been unstained with blood.”’ 
and to the other corps of the army, for the admirable conduct they have shown | ‘The next day near a thousand men approached Athens from Chalcis under 
during these trying events, acting on the one band with patriotism, for the good Griziotis, but returned without entering the town It was soon found that a 
of the country, and on the other preserving perfect order and tranquillity. | corresponding movement had taken place on one and the same day in Patras, 
“The Council of State especially declares, as to the army, that the share! |l.amia, Chalcis, Nauplia, and other large towns. Solemn rejoicings were made 
taken by it in this national movement was dictated by the sentiment of necessity fer the great event, and the municipal councils of sixty-one towns transmitted 
and the interests of the country,—a seutiment quite conformable to honour, \to the capital “acts” approving of and adopting the reform. Revolution is 
duty, and the laws prescribed by the national assemblies. The troops have re- not the word which bas been used in any of the British efficial papers to desig- 
collected that the soldier of a free country is first a citizen before he is a soldier | nate this popular movement. In Lord Aberdeen's publisiied dispatches, and 
The Council of State hopes for the same conduct and the same spirit of order! (0 the interesting debate on Greece in the House ef Commons, March 15. 1844, 
for the future, until the fate of the country be guaranteed by the framing and the term “revolution” is studiously avoided. In that debate, Sir Robert In- 


passing of befitting laws; for this object the Council decrees that the entire’ iglis, who can hardly be suspected of revolutionary tendencies, concurred in the 
army take the following oath :— \\general sentiment of approval and admiration which had been elicited. After 


“* I take the oath of fidelity to the country and to the constitutional throne. ||4 tribute to the character of Sir Edmund Lyons, whom he described “ as every 
I swear that I will remain invariably attached to the constitutional institutions way fitted for the discharge of his high fonctions, combining, as he did, skill in 
framed by the National Assembly, convoked in consequence of the measures ‘the discharge of his public duties with gallantry in his prefession and the quali- 
adopted this day.’ ties of an English gentleman, uncontaminated by those acts of finesse and in- 
“The Council of State, moreover, declares that the 3d of September pro- |trigue which marked the charater of Italian diplomatiets in past ages,” the 


mising a glorious prospect to Greece, it has thought proper to class it among | Honourable Baronet expressed himself thus :— 
the national festivities. ‘| © The Noble Lord (Palmerston) had said that the three protecting powers 


“ Athens, 3d (15th) September, 1843.” ||were entitled to claim a constitution for Greece. The King himself had years 

It is dificult to give an idea of the enthusiastic expression of fecling which ago promised it, and it was in direct opposition to his pledge that he continued 
followed the reading of thisact; during the recital of the oath the whole po | govern during ten years with a tyranuy such as Europe had not for ages 
ulation raised their hands to heaven spontaneously, and Londos was lifted up witnessed. By whatever name the moveim nt of the 3d, 15th of September may 
In the arms of the citizens, and borne in triumph back to the Council Chamber.) be called, he rejoiced at its success, and was not disposed, with the honourable 
There the deliberations were continued, and an address to the King was drawn jand gallant member for Liverpool, to regard it in the light of a military demon- 
up, on the proposal of Messrs. Metaxa, Londos and Rhigas Palamidis, and (stration ; believing it to have been prepared for months and years before by the 
signed unanimously. A commission, consisting of Messrs. Condouriotis (pre | scarcely tolerable despotism of the King and his ministers. The soldiers only 


sident of the Council), Mavromichalis (the famous Pietro Bey of Maina), Ain | nd 
ian, Psyllas, A. Londos, and Privelegios, was appointed to carry this address, 
to the King, and one hour was allowed them to return with his Majesty's reply. 
After a short conference with King Otho, the Commission, at his request, de | 
manded of Kalergis if he would permit the representatives of the Allied Powers, 
to enter the Palace. At this demand considerable tumult arose, and Kalergis, 
ave an answer in the negative, with which the Commission returned to the! 


ing. The foreign ministers, however, themselves caine to the palace (at the’ | 


suggestion of M. Catakasi, the Russian minister), and demanded admittance. | 
But Kalergis replied ** that this was wholly a Greek affair between King and. 
people, and that until his Majesty had terminated his consultations with his 
Council of State, the foreign ministers could by no means be permitted to enter 
the palace.”’ The ministers of England, France, and Russia made no reply,, 
but those of Prussia and Belgium burst oui into violent protestations, especially 
the former, a M. Brassier de St. Simon, to whom the Greek commander said, 
**As for you, Sir, you have but too often entered the palace, and it is to the 
counsels of yourself and such as you that his Majesty owes his difficulties.” 
The ministers waited till the King had consented to the propositions contained 
in the address borne by the commission of the Council, and then entered. The 


people and soldiery, who had shown some impatience at the delay of the Com. | 


mission, received them as they issued from the palace with unbounded joy, for 
they at once announced, ‘‘that King Otho had consented to the dismissal of 
the ministry and foreigners im the Greek service, the appointment of a new mi- 
nistry, and the immediate convocation of a National Assembly fur the purpose 
of drawing up a Constitution.” 
When morning dawned upon Athens law and government and order reigned, 
as if there had been no interruption for a moment; yet how great a change had. 
been wrought! During all the excitement of this most stirring scene not a’ 
window or a gaidewpale had been broken,—not a flower gathered in the reya!! 
pleasure-ground. The crowd seemed only met to celebrate some feast-day,| 
and foreign ladies actually walked without fear between them and the palace,| 
as spectators of the scene. But while outside the palace the red caps flung 
into the air, the zetos, the music, the singing, and the joyous looks, denoted 
universal harmony and gladness: the scene within had been very different. 
The foreign ministers, however, when admitted, found their Majesties re-assured ; 
the order which had been seen to prevail had not been without its effect upen 
the King ; and the Queen's heart was deeply touched. when she perceived that 
not the smallest injury had been done or attempted either to the palace or gar 
den, and that not even a word or shout of insult was uttered which could| 
wound the feelings of herself or her royal consort, ‘The King, it is said, spoke! 
much and at intervals detailing to the foreign ministers what had occurred | 
From the British and French ministers he received encouragement, but the! 
Russian was ominously silent. It was already evident that a Constitution had 
formed no part of the Russian scheme, and that the game had been overplayed. 
In the meantime, while the bishops were sent for to administer the oath, vio- 
lent discussions were going on in the Council ; and the Russian party in it 
having a slight majority, and being apparently bent on forcing the King to ab- 
dicate, proposed and obtained a vote that the King should be required to thank 
the troops, and to promise a medal to be given to every one who had aided or 
been present during the transactions of thisday. A deputation again presented| 
itself with this hard and unreasonable demand, and were admitted into the! 
King’s presence, while the foreign ministers were with him ; a quarter of an 
hour was allowed his Majesty for deliberation, and it was represented to him) 
that the troops insisted on the condition exacted, though, as it afterwards ap | 
ared, neither Kalergis nor the soldiers knew anything of the matter, Otho! 
itated: the Queen, in an adjoining apartment, is supposed to have pressed 
him with all the earnestness of affection, while the English and French minis- 


ters urged, that shey had no means of preventing the ingress of the multitude, 


ishared, they did not lead, the feelings of the great body of the people 

The new government immediately entered on its functions. The Bavarian 
‘ofllcers and professors were dis:nissed and speedily left Greece. The elections 
for the National Assembly were commenced and held under the law of the 
|Constitution of Argos, and the country remained perfectly tranquil. The As- 
sembly met on the 26th of November, 1843; and the Constitution, the fruits 
,of their labours, received the royal assent on the 30th of March, 1844. On 
jthat day a solemn service was performed in the metropolitan church, at which 
ithe Court, foreign ministers, and members attended, to offer up a national 
thanksgiving: for the event. 
| The following speech, delivered by his Majesty on the opening of the Assem- 
ibly, has generally been attributed to himselt, 

Representatives or THE Nation :— 

“I appear in the midst of you with the pleasing persuasion that this assembly 
Iwill be the herald of good to our beloved Greece. 
| From the very first establishment of the Monarchy, many liberal institu- 
‘tions were founded, with the object of preparing the way for the introduction 
lof the definitive Constitution. Foes municipal institutions, provincial Councils, 
‘trial by jury, were the precursors of Representative Government in Greece. 

** We are now to place the keystone of the edifice by the introduction and 
establishment of the Constitution 
| “ Under the protection of the Almighty, let us now unite our efforts for the 
establishment of a fundamental law conformable to the true wants and circum- 
‘stances of the State, and adapted to advance and secure the true interests of 
jeach. 
| «Yes! let wisdom and justice reign in all their force, and let the common 
tie of Jove unite us all. 
| In forming the Constitution of our common country, let us not be chary of 
‘mutual concessions; but let the common wish to advance and establish the 
‘prosperity of the State alone inspire and guide us in th.s work. 
| “ You know, Gentlemen, my love for the nation, which I have never, under 
lany circumstances, lost sight of; this leads me to wish for neither more nor less 
power than is necessary for the safety and prosperity of Greece. 

“Let us combine to form a mutual compact, the intention of which may 
‘give a guarantee for its continuance and durability. The whole civilized world 
jnave their eyes fixed on us, and history will judge of our labours by their re- 
‘sults. 

* Contiding in your enlightened patriotism, I open the present Assembly. 

“May the blessing of God make it propitious and advantageous to Greece ! 
The prosperity of Greece is my wish—is my glory.” 

The ancient popular assemblies of Athens were held in the open air on the 
Poyx, and of the modern ones the last was held in the open theatre of Argos; 
but when a Constitution was to be formed, of which the great feature was the 
modern invention of a limited monarchy, a modern building was also suught for 
its sittings ; and what so appropriate as to convert to constitutional purposes 


|the large ball-room which had formed part of the King’s temporary palace, be- 


fore his removal to the more ambitious and gloomy pile which Bavarian taste 
has erected. It was in this well-lighted octagon chamber, some sixty feet 
diameter, hung with red and white linen, that the National Assembly was held, 
—its only decoration, medallions containing the names of ninety Greeks who 
had distinguished themselves in the war of freedom, and a picture over the door 
‘epresenting Bishop Germanos displaying the standard of the Cross in 1821. 
But the most striking feature of this chamber was the audience of free Greeks, 
now after ten years re-assembled to hear their national rights discussed ; for 
with a just confidence in the people, two sides of the octagon were knocked 
out and a gallery constructed, capable of holding 500 or 600 persons. 

Mavrocordato and Coletti, both abroad in September, had now arrived, and, 
with Metaxa and Londos, were elected to the office of vice presidents. 
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ancient customs of ‘Greece preseribed that the oldest member of the Assembly. i . i jeties, at 
ne rof the . bli gaged building a new church and schools, opening Provident Societies, and 
shutting up beer shops, and instructing the rising generation of his parishioners 
an wit ing’ in catechism and cricket alternately While the steadiest (1 was very near 
lery for the diplomatic corps and distinguished strangers ran round half ‘the lat rp 
building. Above this was a kind of opera-box for the royal family. The va- to valuable 
riety of features and costume made the scene a very striking one There were inet entrance, soqusintance fer any young man. 
oung members who looked as if they had just walked of the theatres of le 
aris or Munich ; beside them sat the mountaineers from Messenia and slated he father’ 
nania, in plain white woollen jackets and fustinellas, with occasionally a shaggy! ot thi 
capote thrown over all: Palikars shone in embroidery of gold or silver lissip d 
red fezzes with long streamers of blue silk threads worn jauntily on the side off ty atin 
y and with the house. ‘The Liverpudieians, indeed, accordiug to Horace’s account, 
Metaxa, for example, were dressed as any English statesmen of middle who ware Sas a0 
age ‘senior partner was known to have smoked cigars at a preparatory school (there- 
a farmer, by showing what he would have done had he been sent to Oxford,) whereas our 
jacket might have seen service the court of Ali Pasha the Kine 
took the oath to the Constitution, the picture was still further hei reso i i 
bishops, the members of the Synod, whose white black division of inte 
== ar Ya vm tpg pe life the ancient Flamens), gave a classic) and most illogical ; there being a great many who have no claims to be reck- 
| oned either in one class or the other, and a great many who hover between 
with And this imaginary distinction, Cxisting as it notoriously does at Ux- 
Sis 'g the ford, and fostered and impressed upon men by the tutors, (often unintention- 
possession | pery . and spoke a few deal of harm. man (or boy if you please) is taught to believe, upon his very 
astonishment. Bat ‘first entrance, that one of these characters will infallibly cling to him, and that 
ype he has only to choose between the two. For the imaginary division creates a 
mange ; , : opp r goes out now and then with the harriers, is looked upon with suspicion by 
a ithe at once ; and by a very natural consequence, a man who wants 
sion. For the rest, the tricks and intrigues and surprises, were much the b ish 
as in assemblies of the like kinde!sewhere. With peculiar delicacy the King's he | 
ne g's arcly ith at fifty. e lays claim to the reputation of a readin 
an with closed |man, end had an eye to the loaves and fishes in the way of scholarships a 
ies ||fetlowships, he is compelled, by the laws of his caste, to renounce some of the 
none will be rash enough to pretend. What human work is or can be ‘ity 
foundation, a clear, sober, practical appreciation of the af kin ei rel 
subject, and of church and state,—of the rights of man, and the dutine bly He 
ivil : an, id) |hower atural it may be to some men, It cannot possi ly be so to all, is 
the mere purpose of presenting before our readers a sketch or picture of that! (Cin case he be 1 t bo. 
most interesting and dramatic spectacle that this article was projected Wellsion of a re mat f 
had a higher and more important object in view : our intention was to draw white tes 
moral from the story. We would gladly have placed before the English public, university intellig th itor 
h public, ‘university intelligence that does not bear in some way on the schools; must be 
or a indifferent what boat isat the head of the river, or whether Drake's 
trusted to enlist not only the sympathies but the active zeal of our countr th of 
ledge that there is between Hellas and England a bond not only of be will be a 
feeling but of reciprocal interests ; and that it is not alone because their Hom if h be id 
is our Homer, and that we have appropriated and made familiar their langu lie ju io hi be 
iver) when at his final examination he makes a 
calling of high! igrand his name comes out in third or fourth class, or be gets gul- 
is two to one but his friecds and his tutor look upon him, and 
and more prosaic reasous might also be suggested why re ated “did ery “hie fail. 
to be indifferent to England ; b ict 
i comp Ieapllen souk leadiaenian Pp ’ reserved, hours a day, with a watch by their side, cramming in stuff that they do not 
. understand, are talked about as * sure firsts ‘till one gets sick of the very names, 
a | assume all the airs which really able men seldom do assume, and take at least 
, edge with 1 les sion, , without moping the best part 
ted six) that young Mr. C-———did not get a first class? I understand he read 
peer ; hard, and I know he refused every invitation to dinner when he was down here 
but we dined together of course ; talked over old frends, and not 
old stories. As to the first, it was strange enough t i ' 1 4 j i 
Let men read as much as they will, and as hard as they will, on any subjects 
from lechemiel ant eeeiated porte, sence |for which they have the ability and inclination ; but never let them suppose they 
" misdemeanours many and various, the tutors had ro-| to lay dow ode of 
phesied all manner of evil, and who had been dismissed by the Principal pre jjare o lay none code of practice to suit all tempers and constitutions. 
leave taking. with the remark that he was the luckiest man he time? 
nown, inasmuch as having bee 
and night as a barrister, an ay! men, and those whom they are pleased to consider as rowing”’ charac- 
e whole ters it has always seemed to me rather apocryphal. Ifa man thinks proper 
little rascal of our acquaintance and as stupid as poet =! Ca € ugliest ito amuse himself with a chorus in his owu rooms at one o'clock in the morning, 
el with a fortune of thirty thousand. Another. one of the b 
harley White—who united the business seen Seamus > — Moore. It’s a matter of taste, and tastes differ. Nor do I think the morality 
schoolboy, and who ought to have been added to the roll of th Coll ‘| che of 
se Jo bene-| ble, es to renger them, per se, fitter subjects for the exclusive exercise of a 
restored to its old place on the river, at much cost and sin he b tub, and) young man’s faculties than “the Pickwick Papers,” or“ The Rod and the 
had been withdrawn for the last fifty years, and ssimiall thn tee - oo which) Gun.”’ Ihave heard—(! never saw, nor will I believe it)—cf the profanity of 
idleness of the under graduates into something like method aah ay desultory) certain sporting under graduates, who took into chapel the racing calendar, 
ine af poet Wall bound in red morocco, instead of a prayer book; I hold it to have been the 
P orkshire, busily en- |malicious fiction of some would be university reformer ; but, even if true I am not 
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sure that I much prefer that provident piety which I have notices getting up its| 
Greek within the same walls by means of a Septuagint and Greek liturgy 


Religion is one thing, classical learning another,and sporting information avoth || 


er; all totally distinct, and totally different ; the first immeasurably above the 
other two, but standing equidistant from both. It does not make a man one 
whit the! better to know that Corabus won the cup at Olympia 8 c. 776, than 11 
does to know that Priam did not win the St Leger at Doncaster a. p. 1830 ; 


from all I can make out, the Greeks on the turf at present are not much worse), 


than their old namesakes ; I dare say there was a fair amount of black legism 
on both occasions. Men injure their moral and physical health by reading as 
much as by other things ; it takes quite as much out of a man and puts as little 


jbottle or two of claret with a great deal of pleasure ; and was inclined to at- 


| |-ribute the failure of the evening, in a great measure to his not having been 


included im the list of invitation—an omission by which he declared all parties 
jhad been the losers; Horace’s reading friends standing very much in need of 
‘some one to put a little life into them, and himself as a candidate for a degree, 
having missed a fair opportunity of meeting among so many choice fellows, 
some one to * put him up to the examiners’ dodges.” But Leicester was irre- 
jcoverably disgusted. Nothing, he declared, would ever induce him to ask a 
jparty of reading men to his rooms agaiu ; and from that hour he seemed to 
‘eschew fellowship with the whole fraternity. Not that he became idle all at 
jonee ; on the contrary, I believe for some time he worked on steadily, or at 
jleast tried to work ; but he was vatarally fond of society, and having failed to 


in him to any good purpose, to get up his logic as to pull in an eight var. f 
Besides, fae is fe teed and baseedins the spirit ofa dozen different authors, jfind what he wanted, was reduced to make the best of such as he could find. 
So he gradually became acquainted with a set of men who, whatever their 


one dull monotonous round of physical existence seems ill fitted to call out the | t 
requisite variety of mental pon a I hold that there are divers and sundry fit good qualities might be, had certainly no claim whatever to be considered hard 


times, and places, states of wind, suited to different lines of reading If a man, readers, and who would have considered a symposium which broke up at seven 
is at work upon history, by all means let him sport oak rigidly against all vis-|,0’clock as unsatisfactory as a tale without a conclusion. Amongst these, his 
iters ; let him pile up his authorities and references on every vacant chair all) gentlemanly manners and kindness of heart made him beloved, while his talents 


around him, and get a clear notion of it by five or six hours’ uninterrupted and) gave him a kind of influence ; and, though he must have felt occasionally that 
careful studv. Or, if he has a system of philosophy to get up, let him sit down) he was uot altogether in his right place, and thac, besides his popular qualities, 


with his head cool, his window open, (not the one looking into quad.,) let him) |e had higher tastes and endowments with which the majority of his companions 
banish from his mind al] minor matters, and not break off in the chain of argu- could hardly sympathise, he was too light hearted to philosophise much on the 
ment so long as he can keep his brain clear and his eyes open Even then, a) subject, and coutented himself with enjoying bis popularity, occasionally fal- 
good gallop afterwards, or a cigar and a glass of panch, with some lively fel-| ling back upon his own resources, and keeping up in a desultory kind of a way, 
low who is no philosopher, will do him far more good than a fagging walk of jhis acquaintance with scholarship and literature. The reading men of course 
so many measured miles, with the studious companion whose head is stuffed as| looked upon hin as a lost sheep ; the tutors shook their heads about him ; if he 

did well, it was set down as the result of accident; while all his misdoings 


full of such matter as his own, and whose talk will be of disputed passages, || was sel lb 
and dispiriting anticipations of a “dead floorer” in the schools. But if a man) were labouring in his vocation. For, agreeably to the grand division aforesaid, 


wants to make acquaintance with such books as Juvenal, or Horace, or Aristo- ‘Horace was now set down as a “ rowing-man ;” and he soon made the discove- 
phanes, he may surely do it to quite as good purpose, and with far more relish,| Ty, aud did more thereupon to deserve the character than he ever would have 
basking under a tree in summer, or with a friend over a bottle in winter. done otherwise. He was very willing to go on in his own way, if all parties 
The false tone of society of which { have been speaking had its influence) would but let him alone ; he was not going to be made a proselyte to long 
upon Horace Leicester. Coming up to the university from a public schooi,) walks, and toast and water, nur had he any conscientious abhorrence to supper 
with a high character, a fair amount of scholarship, and a host of acquaintances, parties ; and, as his prospects in life were in no way dependent upon a class 
he won the good will at once of dons and of under graduates, and bid fair to) oF a scholarship, and he seemed to be tacitly repudiated by the literati of his 
be as universal a favourite at college as he had been at Harrow. Never did a/,college, young and old, on account of some of his aforesaid heterodox notions 
man enter upon an academic life under happier auspices, nor, I believe with a 90 the subject of study, he accustomed himself gradually to set their opinions 
more thorough determination to enjoy it in every way. He did not look upon, @t defiance ; while the moderate reading, which encouragement and emula- 
his emancipation from school discipline asa license for idleness, nor intend to Won had made easy at school, became every day more and more distasteful. 
read the less because he could now read what he pleased. For, not to mention | Horace’s tottering reputation was at last completely overset in the eves of 
that Horace was an ambitious, aud had at one time an eye to the class list—) the authorities by a little affair which was absurd enough, but in which he him- 
he had a taste for reading, and a natoral talent to appreciate what he read.| self was as innocent as they were. Jt happened that a youthful cousin of his, 
But if he had a taste for reading, he had other tastes as well, and, as he thought whose sole occupation, for the last twelve months of his life had been the not 


not incompatible ; much as he admired his Roman namesake, he could uot de-) over profitable one of waiting for a commission, had come up to Oxford fortwo 
or three days, pursuant to juvitation, to see a little of the manners and customs 


vote his evenings exclusively to his society, but preferred carrying out his OF 
precepts occasionally with more modern companions ; and he had no notion; of the inhabitants. I think he had some slight acquaintance with our then 
that during the next four years of his life he was to take an interest in no sports, Vice principal—a good natured, easy man—aud Horace had got leave for him 
but those of the old Greeks and Romans, and mount no horse but Pegasws.)|'0 occupy @ set of very small, dark rooms, which, asthe college was not very 
For a term or two, Leicester got on'very weil ; attended lectures, read steadily full, had been suffered to remain vacant for the last two or three terms; they 
till one or two o'clock, when there was nothing particular going on, kept a|/Wereso very unattractive a domicile, that the last Freshman to whom they 
horse, hired an alarm, and seldom cut morning chapel, or missed a meet if) Were oilered, as a Hobson's choice, was currently reported, in the plenitude of 
within reasonable distance. {i was a course of life, which, in after days, he) his disgust, to have taken his name off the books instanter. It is not usual to 
often referred to with a sigh as having been most exewplary ; and | doub:) Allow strangers to sleep within college walls at all; but our discipline was 
whether he was far wrong. But it did not last. Fora time his gentlemanly somewhat lax in those days. Su Mr. Carey hada bed put up for him in the 
manners, good humour, and good taste, carried it off with all parties; but it aforesaid quarters. He was of course. duly féled, and made much of by Hor- 
was against the ordinary routine, and could not hold up agalust the popular jace and his friends ; and a dozen of us sat down to capital dinner in the rooms 
prejudice. The reading men eyed his top boots with suspicion ; the rowing) of the former, on the streugth of having to entertain a * stranger from the coun- 
men complained he was growing a regular sap, always sporting oak when they) |!TY 5 the hospitality of Oxford relaxiwg its rules even in favour of under- 
wanted him. ‘Then his wine parties were a source of endless tribulation to him. graduates upon such occasions. It must have been somewhat towards the 
First of all, he asked all those with whom he was most intimate auftong bis old) !€Xt morning, when two or three of us accompanied young Carey down to No. 
schoolfellows to meet each other, added one or two of his new acquaintauees : and) 3; and after chatting with him till he was half undressed, left him, as we 
a pretty mess he made of it. Men who had set on the same form with him and thought, safe and quiet, However, soon after we had retired, some noisy in- 
with each other at Harrow, and had betrayed no such marked differences inj dividual in the same staircase thought proper to give a view-hollo out of his 
their tastes as to prevent their associating very pleasantly there, at Oxford, he window, for the purpose of wishing the public good night. Now there was 
found, had been separated wide as the poles by this invisible, but impassable,| ope of the Fellows, a cholcric little old gentleman, always in residence holding 
line of demarcation : to such a degree indeed, that although all had called up-| some office, in which there was as little to do, and as much to get as might be, 
on Horace, as they had upon each other, before it seemed decided on which and who seldom troubled himself much about college discipline, and looked 
s.de they were to settle, yet when they now met at his rooms, they had become, |";pon under graduates with a sort of contempt ; never interfering with them, as 
strangers beyond a mere civil recognition, and had not a single subject to con-| he declared himself, so long as they did not mterfere with him. But one point 
verse upon in common. In fact, they were rather surprised than pleased to there was, in which they did iaterfere with his personal comfort occasionally, 
meet at all ; and it was in vain their host tried to get them to amalgamate. and whereby his peace of mind and rest of body were equally disturbed. Mr. 
Many seemed to take a pleasure in showing how decidedly they belonged to|;Perkins always took a tumbier of negus at ten precisely, and turned in as the 
one set or the other. Que would talk of nothing on earth besides hunting, and college clock struck the quarier past ; by the half hourhe was generally asleep, 

for his digestion was good, and his caresfew. But his slumbers was not hea- 


set silent and sulky when Horace turned the conversation ; another affected an 
utter ignorance of all that was going on in the university that was not connec- 
ted with class-lists, scholarships, &« What provoked him most was, that some 
of those who gave themselves the most pedantic airs, and would have been 
duuble first class men undeniably, if talking could have done it, were those 
whose heads he well knew were as empty as the last bottle, aad which made him 
think that some men must take to reading at Oxford, simply because they had 
faculties for nothing else. 

At all events Horace found the mixed system would not answer fur enter- 
taining his friends. So the next time he asked a few of the reading men, 
some of whom he knew used to be good fellows, together; and as he really 
had a kindred taste withthem on many subjects he found an hour or so pass 
away very pleasantly : when just as he was passing the wine about the third 
round, and his own brilliancy and good humour were beginning to infect some 
of his guests—so that one grave genius of twenty had actually so far forgotten 
himself as to fill a bumper by mistake—up jumped the senior man of the party, 
and declaring that he hod an engagement to walk with a friend at seven, pu- 
litely took his leave. ‘This was the signal for a general dispersion ; in vain did 
Horace assure them that they should have some coffee in the course of an 


hour, and entreat some one or two to return. Off they all went, with sundry) 


smiles and shakes of the head, and left their unfortunate host sitting alone in 
his glory over the first glass of a newly opened bottle of claret. 

I happened to be crossing the quadrangle from chapel in company with Sa- 
vile, at the moment when Leicester put his head out of his window as if to 
enquire of the world in general what on earth to do with himself for,the next 
hour ortwo. Savile he hailed at once, and begged him to come up; and 
though I knew but little of him, and had never been in his rooms before, still, 
as I was one or two terms his senior, there was nothing centrary even to Ox- 
ford etiquette in my accompanying Savile. We laughed heartily when he 
explained his disappointment. Savile tried to comfort him by the assurance 
that, as he had an hour to spare, he would sit down and help him to finish a| 


ivy, and any thing like a row in the quadrangle infallibly awoke him, and then 
‘he was like a lion roused. He was wont to jump up, throw up his window, 
thrust out his red face and a white nightcap, and after listening afew seconds 
for the chance of the odious sounds being repeated, would put the very perti- 
nent question usual in such circumstances, to which one so seldom gets an 
‘equally pertinent reply—* Who's that?” In case this intimation of Mr. Per- 
‘kins being wide awake proved sufficient, as it often did, to restore quiet, then 
after the lapse of a few more seconds the heed and the nightcap disappeared, 
and the window was shut down again. But if the noise was continued, as 
occasionally it was out of pure mischief, then in a minute or two the said night- 
cap would be seen to emerge hastily from the staircase below, in company with 
‘a dressing gown and slippers, and Mr. Perkins in this disguise would proceed 
‘to the scene of disturbauce as fast as his short legs would carry him. He sel- 
dom succeeded in eflecting a capture ; but if he bad that luck, or if he could 
distinguish the tone o! any individual voice so as to be able to identify the per- 
former, he had him up before the “ seniority” next morning, where his influ- 
‘ence as one of the senior fellows ensured a heavy sentence. But he had been 
engaged in so many unsuccessful chases of the kind, and his short orations 
from nis window so often elicited on!y a laugh, though including sometimes 
‘brief but explicit threats of rustication against the noisy unknown, strengthened 
by little expletives which, when quoted by under graduates, were made to 
svund somewhat dowbtfully—that at last he altered his tactics, and began to 
‘act in sitence. And so be did, when upon opening his window he saw a light 
in the ground floor rooms of the staircase whence the sounds proceeded on the 
evening in question. Carey, by his own account, was proceeding quietly in 
his preparations for bed, singing to bimself an occasional stanza of some classi- 
‘cal ditty which he had picked up in the course of the evening, and admiring the 
power of the man’s lungs in the room above him, when he heard a short quick 
istep, and then a double rap at his door. He was quite sufficiently acquainted, 


by this time, with the ways of the place, not to be much surprised at the late 
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visit, and at the same time tu consider it prudent to learn the name and status was atitie which he never aspired to. He took a very creditable degree in 
of his visitor before admitting him ; so he retorted upon Mr. Perkins, quite un-| due season, and was placed in the fourth class with a man who took up a very 
consciously, his own favourite query—** Who's that” his first and obvious, long list of books, and was supposed to have read himself stupid. 

impression being that it was one of the party he had just quitted, coming pro- “ He ought to have dune a good deal more,” said one of the tutors; “ he 
bably, in the plenitude of good fellowship, to bring him an invitation to wine had it in him.” * I think he was lucky not to have been plucked, myself,” 
or breakfast next day. | said Mr Perkins ; * he was a very noisy man.” HAWTHORNE. 


“ It’s me, sir—open the door,’’ was the reply from a deep baritone, which , 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF HEINRICH ZSCHOKKE. 


the initiated would never have mistaken. 
We shail not meddie with the details of our author's political career, as 


“ Who are you ?” said Carey again. 
My name is Perkins, sir : have the goodness to let me in.” He was get-| they are so inwoven together, that a part would not be understood without 


ting more angry, and consequently more polite. 

“ Perkins ?” said Carey, pausing in his operations, in the vain endeavour to 
recall the name among the score ortwoto whom he had been introduced. 
* I’m just in bed—were you up at Leicester's !"’ 


the whole. We must also pass over Zschokke’s religious history, or the re- 
cord of his “ inward world,” as he calls it ; but we give the foliowing extract, 
‘because it explains the purpose of his writings, and the tendencies of his 
views :— 


* Open the door, sir, if you please, immediately,” and then came what our + My ambition was tocarry light into the poorest huts, where no book, no 
friend took for a smothered laugh, but was really a sort of shiver, for there newspaper ever penetrates, but where, at the utmost, once a year a penny al- 
was a draft in the passage playing all manner of pranks with the dressing-| manac finds its way. I resolved, myself to become, for this end, an almanac- 
gown, and Mr. Perkins was getting cold. | maker; and in order not to shock the countryman, by running counter too 

An indistinct notion came into Carey’s mind, that some one who bad met much to his darling prejudices, the ‘ Swiss ,Messenger's Almanac’ contuived 
him in College might have taken him for a Freshman, and had some practical prophecies about the weather, astrological predictions concerning children 
joke in view ; so he contented himself with repeating that he was going tO born under certaic signs, proper times for bleeding, and similar nonsense. By 
bed, and could let no one in. | degrees, however, | contrived to change these foolish ru'es into really useful 

* [tell you, sir, I’m Mr Perkins ; don’t you know me ?” | directions, and to sweep away some of the rubbish which had been, * by per- 

** 1 wish you a very good might, Mr. Perkins.” ; | mission of the authorities,” heaped up under every saw roof. People read it, 
_ ‘* What's your name, sir? en? You impudent young puppy. what's your) and laughed at the jokes ; and what pleased me still more, the other almanac- 
infernal name? I'll have you rusticated, you dog—do you hear me, sit?” | qjakers, either out of trade rivalry, or a better motive, soon began to labour 

On a sudden it strack Carey that this might possibly be a domiciliary visit! for the enlightenment of the common people, as they bad formerly dove to 
from one of the authorities, and that his best plan was to open the door at once, keep them in ignorance, andto endeavour to fight the * Messenger’ with his 
though what had procured bim such an honor he was at a loss to imagine.) own weapons. After three or four years, | gave over my almanac, well pleased, 
He drew back the spring lock, therefore, and the next moment stood face to into other hands. ‘Ihe road to improvement was begun. * * For the 
face with the irate Mr. Perkins. j\rich, the prosperous, the cultivated, a hundred pens are ready in every state ; 

His first :mpulse was to laugh at the curious figure before him ; but when! but it is but seldom that a Franklin, a Pestalozzi, a Becker, or a Hebel, arises 
demands for his name, and threats of unknown penalties, were thundered forth to take pity on the poor and the neglected. Every act is to be regarded asa 
upon him with no pause for a reply, then he began to think that he had made) religious one which raises man above the mere animal, and that brings him 
a mistake in opening the door at alli—that be might get Leicester into a scrape nearer to the Divine nature. For this reason | did not disdain to scatter the 
if not himself—and as his person was as unknown to Mr. Perkins as that gen-| seeds of a better knowledge of domestic and rural ecenomy, of improvements 
tleman’s to him, it struck him that if he could give him the slip once, it would jin the breeding of cattle, and similar employments. Is not a disinterested ef- 
be all right. In a moment he blew out his solitary candle, bolted through fort to improve the condition of the people also religion! Is it not religion to 
the open door, all but upsetting his new acquaintance. whom he left storming redeem the soul from the fetters of ignorance aud prejudices * * Let my 
in the most unconnected manner, alone, and in total darkness. Up to Leices. words be wrested to a false meaning, or my couvictions be treated as the mere 
ter's rooms he rushed, related his adventure. and was rather surprised that his delusions of my boyhood. These delusions have carried me through the mourn. 
cousin did not applaud it as avery clever thing. | ful scenes of a troubled time ; and now that [am become a gray old man, [ 

What Mr. Perkins thought or said to himself, what degree of patience he look to them to soften and brighten my dying bour. They have often inspired 
exhibited in such trying circumstances, or in what terms he apostrophised his ||me with fresh courage when my heart had begun to fail ; they have roused me 
flying enemy, must ever remain a secret with himself Five minutes after, to renewed exertion, when I might have slambered in the sott lap of material 
Solomon the porter, summoned from his bed just as he had made himself snug) convenience and luxury ; avd, if] have ever run any risk of wandering inte 
once more efter letting out Horace’s out-college friends, confronted Mr Per- ihe path of error, they have been the protecting angels which have led me to 

kids in about as sweet a temper as that worthy individual himself, with this truth. * * The educated classes are supplied even to repletion, with use- 
difference, that one was sulky and the other furious. | ful entertainment of thiskind. For them roses and lilies grow im profusion in 
“ Who lives in the ground-floor on the left in No. 8?” 


“What, in * Coventry 1’ Why, nobody, sir.” 

Nobody ! you stupid old sinner, you're asleep.” 

‘* No, sir, I ain't,” and Solomon flashed his lantern in Mr. Perkins’s face as. 
if to ascertain whether his eyes were open. Mr. Perkins started back, and. 
Solomon turned half round as if to disappear again. | 

“* Who lives there, Solomon, I ask you! Do you mean to tell me you don’t, 
know? You are not fit mt 

“ T knows every gentlemau’s rooms well enough : nobody hasn't lived in) 
them as you means not these four terms. Mr. Pears kept his fox in "em one| 
time, till the vice-principal got wind of him. There may be some varmint in 
’em for all I knows—they a’n't fit for much else.” 

“ There’s some confounded puppy of a Freshman in them vow—at least 
there was—and he lives there too.” 

“ | know there be'n’t,” said the persevering Solomon. And, without deign-| 

ing a word more, he set off with his lantern towards the place in dispute, fo!-, 
lowed by Mr. Perkins, who contented himself with an angry ‘“ Now you'll 
see.” 

“Ah, now we shall see,” replied Solomon, as, somewhat to Mr. Perkins’s 
astonishment, they found the oak sported. Having made a selection from a 
huge bunch of keys, the porter succeeded, after some fumbling, in getting the 
door open. The room bore no traces of recent occupation. Three or four 
broken chairs and a ricketytable were the only furniture: as far as the light 
of Solomon's lantern could penetrate, it looked the very picture of desolation: 
Solomon chuckled. } 

There is a man living here. I'll swear there is. He was undressing when 
I came. Look in the bedroom ” 

They opened the door, and saw a bare feather-bed and bolster, the usual! 
materiel inan unoccupied college chamber. ‘“ Seeing’s believing,” said the 
porter. 

But, with Mr Perkins, seeing was not believing. He saw Solomon, and he 
saw the empty room, but he did not believe either. But he had evidently the 
worst side of the argument as it stood, so he wished the porter a sulky good | 
night, and retreated. 

The fact was, that the noisy gentleman in the rooms above, as soon as he; 
caught the tones of Mr Perkins’s voice at Carey's door, had entered into the, 
joke with exceeding gusto, well aware that the visit was really intended as a) 
compliment to hisown vocal powers. Carey’s sudden bolt puzzled him ra | 


‘che muses’ garden ; for the uneducated, scare a few wild flowers. Art seeks 
|money and fame, and therefore troubles herself little about the poor, that is, 
ithe majority in every nation, which has veither oue nor the other to bestow. 
I, caring little for the honours of art, felt always, as 1 still feel, more sympathy 
for the forgotten, than for the cherished portions of a people. I undertook tw 
| write a whole series of instructive short narratives for the poor man ; the plan 
jwas easier laid down than executed ; never.heless, 1 did write a certain num- 
joer. Of this nature, for example, was * Lhe village of Goldmakers,’ more 
‘especially adapted fur the Swiss countrymen however. | was much pleased to 
hear that it had fouod its way into France, italy, and even into Russia, and yet 
jmore so that travelling ballad and book pedlars had smuggled it into the cotta- 
ges of the villagers, where it found a place of hovour among * Till Eulenspie- 
gel,’ * The Fair Melusina,’ * The Horned Siegfried,’ and other immortal works 
printed this year.’ 

| Among other public duties, Zschokke was, rather singularly, appointed to in- 
|spect the convents within the territory of Aergau. He was not a very likely 
‘man to confirm an incipient nun. * A word in due season, how good !” says 
Solomon ; and the following is an instance :— 

| “ The novice, a girlinthe bloom of youth, made her appearance, blushing 
jand turning pale alternately, at the grate. With downcast eves, bashfully and 
jstammering, she made known her wishes. I know not what demon put it into 
jmy head to indulge in my answer in some of those unmeaning gellantries which 
|in the ordinary world are addressed without any sinto the youthful part of the 
jsex. ‘I cannot but regret,’ said I, ‘that you have chosen me for so cruel a 
service ; that it must be through my instrumentality that so much loveliness 
is lost in a gloomy cell. How 1s it that you long so early for cloistered solitude, 
whose darker side you can hardly yet see in the true point of view, and wish 
jto bid the world an eternal farewell—a world still so new to you, and in which, 
‘perhaps, for your sake, some true heart is bopelessly breaking *’ While! was 
‘speaking the young novice turned pale, the muscles of her face were convulsed, 
her fingers clutched at the grate, and she burst into an agony ef tears. | was 
frightened, and beckoned to the nuns in the background to come to her assistance 
anu take the poor girl away. 1 took care, however, not to listen very seriously 
afterwards to the entreaties of the pretty world-renouncer. Four years after- 
\wards (in 1837), when I was again a member of the federal diet at Jucerne, 
‘happening one day as I was walk 

from Zug to remember the novice, | inquired what had become of her +‘ Oh, 
‘the non !’ cried he. ‘ She is married happily, aod is a happy mother !’” 


ing with the Landammann aud ambassador _ 


ther ; but as soon as he heard Mr Perkins’s footsteps take the direction of|| Every traveller, however tolerant, in Catholic Germary, must have felt his 
the porter’s lodge, he walked softly down-stairs to the field of action, a>, tasvc offended by the tawdry, and often disgusting dolls, set up as religious 
anticipating in some degree what would follow, bundled up together sheets, images for the peasantry. Here is an amusing story of these productions of 


blankets, pillow, dressing apparatus, and all other signs and tokens of oc- 
cupation, and made off with them to his own rooms, sporting the oak behind 
him, and thus completing the mystification. 

As the facts of the case were pretty sure to transpire, in course of time, 
Horace took the safe course of getting his cousin out of college next morning, 
and calling on Mr Perkins with a full explanation of the circumstances, and 
pte for Carey as a stranger unacquainted with the police regulations of 
their learned body, and the respect due thereto. Of course the man in author- 
ity was obliged to be gracious, as Leicester could not well be answerable for 
all the faults of his family ; but therenever from that time forth happened a 
tow of any kind with which he did not in his own mind, probably unconscious- 
ly, associate poor Horace. 

Whether my readers will set down Horace Leicester as a rowing man or 


art 
| ‘In the district of Einsiedeln, particularly at the celebrated place of pilgrim- 
lage, [ witnessed scenes of misery of anotherkind Here the inhabitan's,,formerly 
junokeepers, rosary makers. beggars, and small shopkeepers, had jost their 
livelthood by the stopping of the pilgrimages, while they had been plundered of 
jall their savings by the soldiers. The abbey stood deserted ; the interior of 
jthe temple was plundered and desecrated. The members of the municipality, 
jneaded by Meinrad Ochsner, a Capuchin, but to my astonishment, an enthu- 
siast for Kant’s philosophy, led me into the sanctuary. Here I saw the mar- 
ble chapei of St. Meinradus, which, four years ago | had approached upon m 
\knees, torn down with ruthless Vandalism, so that even the beams of the chu 

f itself were loosened and injured. Ornaments and effigies of saints and 


hot, is a point which Ileave to their merciful consideration ; a reading map 


angels lay scattered in fragments on the floor, or hung in their places, were 
||mutilated wrecks. I ordered the imm ediate clearance and repair as far as pose 
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sible of the beautiful sanctuary, and that the site of the destroyed chape! should ‘Partly beeanme, even when it passer "nder the surface of the soil, the passage is 
be covered at least by an altar. But I knew not how to perform the impor- mecessarily shorter, and partly because the fall being greater, the course is 
tant duty of restoring prosperity to the destitute village. ‘The most simple |much more rapid. It is indisputable that the light of the sun exercises a 
and effectual means,’ said my companion, ‘ would doubtless be the restoration |chemical influence on waters ; river water is in general soft, and spring water 
of the miraculous image of the aber of God to the altar. Pilgrimages jhard ” . 

would then again take place, aud the inhabitants be restored to their means of | J hus our author concludes his autobiography :— 
livelihood.’ * But the miraculous image,’ I replied, ‘has been carried off by | ‘ Others may look back with longing on the lost paradise of their childhood. 
the French to Paris ; or, as some essert, has eloped with the abbot into the I never knew that paradise. 1 wandered an orphan, unloved and abandoned ; 
Tyrol.’ * Both aretrue,’ was the answer, ‘yet the Mother of God is still yet neither unloved nor forgotten of God, | thank his guidance that has taught 
present at Einsiedeln.’ ‘ What! present in the Tyrol, at Paris, and at|me to make the paradise in my own breast. To the youth the external world 
Einsiedeln, at one and the same time !’ I exclaimed. ‘Convince me of the looked fuirer. It was not so; but it looked fairer through the prism of youth- 
truth of this miracle, and no good Catholic shall henceforth believe more ful feelings and fancies; in that magic radiance which envelopes all with a. 
firmly in the omnipresence of the Blessed Virgin than I!’ Upon this they led sevenfold glory ; now crippling giant forms, now stretching dwarfs to giant 
me into a narrow sacristy, before an old locked-up chest. They opened it, size, as wim or accident holds the magic glass: but even the youth was con- 
and I saw a row of dolls of exactly the same size, lying side by side, each with |scious of the fair deceit. He became aman. Life lay brighter before bim ; 
the same bright black face, as if blackened by the smuke of the eternal lamps. ‘but the light was not in life but in himself; he could dsscriminate more ac- 
Each of these representatives of the Queen of Heaven wore a broad, full robe, curatery the substance from the shadow. From that time forward, he wrought 
which gave her a pyramidal shape ; but each was decorated with different or- without rest or stay for the dominion of the godlike on earth, to the best of his 
naments and jewels. I now learnt that the image of the Holy Virgin had to, ability, that he might one day deserve his rest. What he did m ght be little, 


SepremsBer 20, 


be presented for the worship of the people ina different costume every holi ‘but the will was great. He took the swect and bitter of life as destiny be- 


day ; and that, in order to spare any tryuble at her toilet, a number of dolls, 
were kept ready dressed, and substituted, as convenient, one for another.” | 

Without doubt, our author is a man of good common sense; but, among’ 
Germans, we frequently meet with instances of highly intelligent minds pos- 


stowed it, and thankful for both without grieving too deeply for the transitory ; 
accustomed to live always in the consciousness of love of the Eternal. And 
now my holiday is come,and it is weleome! I regret not that I have lived. 
Others may, in the autumn of their days, look over and count their harvests 


sessing a strong penchant towards the mysterious. With all their rationalism, |{ cannot, I scattered the seed, where the wind carried it | know not. The 
the Germans, on many points, are less sceptical than ourselves : for instance, will for good was mine; its prospering ‘vas in the hands of God, Some unpro- 
Zschok® relates talesof his own mystical powers which surpass even the ductive seed | have also sown, yet I accuse not myself nor Heaven. Others 
nonsense of the Mesmerists, and make their passes a superfluous piece of may rejoice in their, more or less, hardly won riches, or honours, or renown. [ 
mummery ; he is, too,a believer inthe theory of the redoubtable Dousters- | envy not their joy and pity their labour. Fortune’s favour had no golden 
wivel. Yet the only apology for sucha story as the following must be in a treasure for me; but content with that which diligence has won, and frugality 
full and correct statement of all pagiculars. Wague assertions of such myste- has kept, I enjoy the noble independence for which | have always striven, and 
rious matters are worse than useless—they are mischievous :— out of which | have been able to succour others yet poorer. Rank? 1 desired 

“My connextion with mining operations brought me the acquaintance of only that of a better humanity! Odnce only, ia my youth, I sought a post of 
many persons with whom I was much interested. ‘The operations themselves honour ; but never again in my whole course of life; I have declined as many 
were unimportant, for the interior of the Jura is mostly poor in metals, but an 431 have accepted ; and these I secepted only when the better qualified were 
alabaster quarry which I discovered brought me into a friendly correspondence |wanting. Renown! An author'scelebrity’ Mere soap bubbles ; [ had a lof- 


with the venerable Prince Primate, Kari von Dalberg, and my search after salt), 
and coal tothe acquaintance of a young Rhabdomantin of twenty years old,| 
who was sent to me by the well known geologist, Dr. Ebel, of Zurich. In al-! 
most every canton of Switzerland are found persons endowed with the myster-| 
ous natural gift of discovering, by a peculiar sensation, the existence of subter-, 
ranean waters, metals, or fossils. Ihave known many of them, and often put 
their marvellous talent to the proof. One of these was the Abbot of the Con | 
vent of St. Urban in the canton of Lucerne, a man of learning and science ; and, 
another a young woman who excelled all I have ever known. | carried her 
aud her companion with me through several districts entirely unknown to her, 
but with the geological formation of which, and the position of its salt and, 
sweet waters, | was quite familiar, and I never once found her deceived. The 
results of the most careful observation have compelled me at length to renounce| 
the obstinate suspicion and incredulity [ at fist felton this subject, and have, 
presented me with a new phase of nature, although one still involved in enig 
matica! obscurity. ‘To detail circumstantially every experiment 1 made, to 
satisfy myself on the point, would take up too much space at present, but “ 
think it right to mention some of the causes which have led ie occasionally! 
to vary from others in my views of Nature and of God.” 
We are naturally inclined to respect the man who finds himself cheerful at) 
the close of seventy winters, especially if he has strung sorrows to endure and) 
to master during his career. ‘Thus our author speaks of his own trials :— | 


“ For all that [ have hitherto related of good and evil days, many may draw 
the conclusion, that I am after all one of fortune’s favourites, and might well) 
philosophise, and see everything couleur de rose, because, some imaginary tor-, 
ments of the imagination excepted, I have seldom or never met with a misfor- 
tune. What is usually called a misfortune and evil has fallen to my share also, 
but [ do not so esteem it. | have had, like every other mortal, my}portion of the 
burden of human sorrow. ‘The first weight of an affliction might shake or bear 
me down for a moment, as it might any man, but with increased elasticity of 
spirit, I rose again, and bore my appointed burden without murmuring ; | will 
say more, although ordinary people may shake their deads incredulously. An 
earthly sorrow was not even always unwelcome. It weaned me from too great 
trust on the transitory, and made known to me the degree of strength and self 
reliance which I yet retained in the season of passions. * * The hardships of 
poverty I have endured without a sigh ; I had learned, from my own expe- 
rience, that outward poverty brings inward wealth. I have known the loss of 
moderate, but hardly-earned wealth ; such losses never imbittered a single day ; 
they only taught me to work and be economical. I have been the happy fath-| 
er of happy children; twelve sons aud a daughter were mine, and | have sat! 
with a bleeding heart by the death bed of four of those sons. J have felt in 
the last breath they drew, that ‘divine sorrow’ which illumines the soul !” 

During the season of old age, which he calls his “ten Sabbath years,” 
Zschokke has not been idly contemplative ; bot has maintained his interes: in 
philanthropic endeavours, and has especially paid attention to the cordition of! 
the deaf and dumb, and the wretched victims of cretinism in the Swiss valleys 
Of the causes of this terrible disease he gives us an explanation certainly far 
more reasonable than that given by a recent German traveller among the Py. 
renees, who regarded the cretins as the remnant of a people degraded by poli 
tical oppression !— 

* The information I obtained respecting the efforts of cretinism on the mind 
and corporeal frame, and which has been ratified by the learned Turin natu- 
ralist, the Chevalier Vasalii Candi, as the result of his inquiries among the 
mountains of Savoy, is limited to the following facts : Cretins and persons born! 
deaf and dumb are throughout the world, more frequently met with in moun 
tain districts than in plains ; more in the deeper than in the higher lying val- 
leys (especially when the latter have an elevation of from three to four thous- 
and feet above the level of the sea) ; more on the shady side of the valleys 
where the vapours are more sluggish than on the sunny. Hence, onthe north 
ern declivities the rings of bark on the forest trees are more porous ; the hides’ 
of animals, according to the testimony of Gerber, more spongy ; even the flesh’ 


tier aim than these.” 


THE YOUNG TRAGEDIAN.* 


BY MRS. E. F. ELLET. 


tical company returned to his lodgings in a hotel, in one of the principal streets 
of Naples. His brow was contracted, and anair of disquietude spread over his 
whole countenance. He announced to the landlord that he was in an hour to 
leave the city with his company. Mine host divined that he would not depart 
in the sunniest of humors. 

** So, you have not been successful in your search, Master Benevolo 2” ask- 
ed he. 

“ Mille diavoli!—there never was such luck!” was the petulant reply. 
‘Here, T have stayed three days beyond my time, in the hope of finding what 
Naples, it seems, does not aflurd ; and now! must be gone to play at Salerno, 
without an actor of tragedy in my company !” 

“ And such a company !” echoed Boniface. 

“ Such a one, indeed !—though I say it, it is the pride of Italy. A magnifi- 
cent princess! Did not the Duke of Anhalt——-——-swear she was as ravish- 
ing in beauty, as exquisite in performance ; with eyes like diamonds, and a 
figure superb as that of Juno herself?” 

** Enough to make the fortune of a whole troop !” cried the landJord. 


one laugh, aud a wit like Sancho Panza’s! A genius, too, for the pathetic ; 
he will make you sigh an instant afier a convulsion of mirth ; and he weeps 
to enchantment. tie is Heraclitus and Democritus in one.” 

* He isan angel !” cried the landlord with enthusiasm. 

“ An unrivalled troop—a perfect coronet of gems—with but one wanting — 
the tragic. Ahme !—what shall I do without a Geronimo ora Falerio ?” 
and the Impressario wrung his hands. 

** Do not despair, Maestro,” said the good-natured host; “ you may find 
one yet to your mind.” 

** And whence is he to come '—from the clouds? He must fall directly, for 
in two hours | must be on my way to Salerno. Some of my friends are there 
already ; and the performance has been twice postponed, waiting for me. I 
might have made such suis of money! Saint Antonio, how provoking to 
think of it !” 

‘* You are disturbed, Signor Impressario.’’ said the fat hostess, who had 
stood inthe door during the preceding conversation, and now waddled for- 
ward, her hands placed on her hips, with an air of importance, “ because you 
have not been able to find a tragedian for your excellent company '” 

Assuredly, buona mia donna.” 
“ And you have tired yourself out with running about the city in search of 
one ; and now are going to leave us, disappointed, in hopes that one will drop 


jfrom the clouds for you on the way !” 


“Ah! there is no hope of that.” 

** No--for the heavens do not rain such good things at Salerno. But here 
—Signore—here is one ready fallen for you ; and a capital fellow he is.” 

** Who '—what do you mean ?” exclaimed both manager and landlord in a 
breath. 

*“ Ah !—there is a secret about it that I know, but shall tell no one,” cried 
the hostess, with looks of triumph. ‘ You must not even know his name. 
But you shall have your tragedian.’’ 

My tragedian ?” 

“Yes. He is a young man of prodigious genius. He came to us last night. 
Ok, if you had but heard and seen him! All the maids were in tears. If he 
had only a robe and poignard, he would be absolutely terrific! Then he sang 
droll songs, and made us laugh till my sides ached. | should have brought 
him to you before, but you went out so early.” 

“Whence did he come '—at what theatres he has appeared 

‘* Oh, as to practice, he has had none of it ; he has never been on the stage ; 


but he has a genius and passion for it. He has left his home and friends to 


One morning in the summer of 1812, the busy manager of an Italian theat- _ 


** Well—and then such an admirable comic actor ; with a figure that is all . 


and muscles of men looser and more flabby; and, finally, more where the = = ka 

ground is swampy or abounding in water than in neighbourhoods where there | dth 

is a scarcety of springs. In the former places, the water for drinking is of an Hem *"" mused the Impreseario ; “ let us see him. Perhaps—" hi 

unhealthy vature for persons with a scrofulous tendency. Almost all the’ The landlady had already quitted the room. She returned in a few minutes, fe 
* This little sketch is founded on an anecdote that appeared some years d 


eprings in these pest ridden districts descend from heights more or less distant, 
t 


ugh dark shafts where the water often remains stagnant,or becomes loaded, ago in a French paper, andon an incident related in the biography of the ar- 
with injurious substances. Such water is not found in the higher lying valleys," tst, ography 
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leading, or rather pulling forward a lad, apparently sixteen of seventeen years 


of age. He was tall and stout for his years ; but his beardless face aud boyish 
features, together with a shutiling bashfulness in his gait, caused the hopes of 
the manager to fall to the ground more rapidly than they had risen. 

** Him !”’ he exclaimed in etter astonishment ; * him 1—why he is a child |” 

“ A child!’ repeated the landlady ; ** and must not everything have a be- 
ginning? He is a child that will make his own way in the world, I promise 
you.” 

* But he is not fit for av actor,” said the director, surveying, with a look of 
disappointment, the youth who aspired to represent the Emperors of Rome and 
the Tribunes of the italian republics, 

** Have a little patience,”’ persisted the dame. “ When you sce his gestures, 
—his action—you will sing anothersong. Come forward, Louis, my boy, aud. 
show the Signore what you can do." | 

The overgrown lad cast his great eyes on the ground, and hung his head ; 
but on further urging fromm his patroness, he advanced a pace or two, threw 
over his arms the somewhat frayed skirt of his great coat, to serve as a drapery, 
and recited some tragic verses of Dante. 

* That is not bad,” cried the [mpressario, drawing his breath. “ What is 
your naine my lad!” 

** Luigi,” was the reply, with a not ungraceful bow. 

** What else 1” 

* He is called simply Luigi,” interposed the hostess, with an air of inyste. 

; “ he has reasons at present for concealing his family name ; for, you see, 
he has broken bounds —” | 

“ Exactiy—I comprehend ; and the runaway would fare hardly if he were. 
caught again. But I should like to bear him in Ovello.”’ 

hus encouraged, Luigi recited a brilliant tragic scene from Otella The 
eyes of the director kindied ; he followed with hands and head the motions of 
the youthful performer, as if carried away by sympa hetic emotion, and ap- 
plauded loudly when he had ended 

“ Bravo !—bravissimo !” he exclaimed, rubbing his hands ; “ that is some- 
thing like—it is just the thing! You will make a capital Moor, when you are 
setin shapea lutie, Come,my fine fellow, | will engage you at once, and) 
you shall not find me a bad master. | will give you fifteen ducats a month, 
and here is the first month's pay in advance, to furnish your ouf'. You must 
appear like a gentleman, and your clothes are saabby. Go now, make your. 
purchases, pack up, and let us begune. [| will have a mule ready for you.” 

The hostess led off her protege im triumph, while the Impressario busied 
himself in preparations for immediate departure. Poor Luigi, being new to 
the city and its pleasures, had contracted sundry debts the day before, which, 
honor bade him pay before he made other use of his money. ty the time 


* Not a moment,” said the vice-rector ; ** we have no time to lose.” 

| * Dear Master Benevolo,” entreated Luigi, who had dried his tears, “ be 
‘not troubled about me, I will have my revenge yet. 1 will Le a tregedian io 
spite of them 

| © But my losses 1” 

“| will make thers up—I pledge you my word.” 

| “ My fifteen ducats paid in advance !” P 

You shall have them again.” 

“If now in this world,” added the vice-rector, with a sullen lavg), “ you 
keep your account open for another.” 

| * Stay, Luigi,” cried little Rosina, as the men led him off, “ bere is your 
handkerchief’ And she put hers into his hands. The lod understood her, 
and pressed the keepsake to his lips. 

| “ At least,” said the manager, recovering a little from his disappointment, 
I have not lost everything. The vagabond bas left his trunk behind.” And 
ihe went to make his peace with his impatient audience. 

| Next morning he ordered the trunk brought to him. Jt was very large, and 
iso heavy that the servants who carried it imagined itto be filled with gold. 
| Che Impressario, having called together some of his friends to make an inven- 
jtory of its contents, caused the lock tobebroken. It was found filled with— 
sand) The young di butant, anxious to make a favorable impression of a ward- 
‘robe, had had recourse to this piece of deception in order to command respect 
sand attention at the inns where they stopped on the way from Naples. 

| Words cannot describe the rage of the manager. He vented it in execra- 
tions against Luigi, whom he denounced as a cheat, and impostor, and a thief. 
And his fifteen ducats—they only retaliation in his power was to write a letter 
\full of violent abuse to the shameless oflender. He did so—ending his invec- 
jives with the assurance that so base a fellow need never aspire to the honors 
of tragedy. Luigi satd not a word when be read this missive. From that time 
ibe apphed himself with such diligence to bis studies, that his masters had no 
\reasou to complain of him. He bade fair, they all said, to rival Bohrer on the 
\violoncello, and Tulon on the flute. Aud fur bis encouragement and that of 
his comrades, a hail of representation was constructed in the interior of » the 
|Conservatorio, where those who desired might gratify a passion for the stage. 
| 
| Late in the autumn of 1830, it was announced that a new artist, of great 
lreputation in Italy, would appear at the Thea/re Italien in Paris. Great ex- 
pectation wasexcited, as his progress through the cities beyond the Alps had 
‘heen a continued triumph. The immense audience was hushed in suspense. 
‘Even after the curtain had risen, the connoisseurs seemed resolved that their 
japplause should not be bestowed till 1 was fairly earned. but when the de- 
\butant appeared, there was a hum of adm:ration at sight of his majestic, imypo- 


these demands were satisfied, a round bil! paid to the hostess, and a new coat, sing figure and noble countenance, expressive not ouly of power, but of frank 
with change of linen, provided for himself, not a fraction was remaining of his good humor ; and the first tones of that magnificent voice, swelling above the 


fifteen ducats. But it was noless with a light heart and smiling face that be! jorchestra in lordly music, * like thunder amid a tempest, 


” 


yet piercing to the 


rejoined his employer, aud the whole troop were soon on the road out of Na- |very depths of pathos, called forth a burst of rapturous applause. At the close 


ples. 
On their arrival at Salerno, the Impressario had ad¥ertisements struck off, 
announcing that a young tragic actor would appear iv an extremely popular 
part. He presented him to the public as a phenomenon—as an example of the | 


most wonderful genius, developed at a tender age 


of the piece the spectators vied with each other in his praises, and voted hun 
by acclamation the first basse/erile of the age. 
The tragic opera of Otello was announced for representation, amidst the 


shouts of admiring thousands. 
* I will go to hear Otello, since you bid me, Madonna,” said the ex-mana- 


The Impressario was walking briskly about giving directions, in the happi- ‘ger of an Italian opera company to the fair Rosina, now an admired singer, bot 
est mood imaginable, rubbing his hands, and congratulating himself on the pos- |1in the midst of fortune and fame retaining the same excellent heart ; * but I 
session of a prize. Visions of wealth in prospect rose before his eyes, as he! |have no pleasure in listening to these French actors They do not fill my idea 


saw the treasurer counting out the piles of goid just received. But, alas! for jof tragedy. Ah! the best days of the art are gone by ! 


the deceptions of the world, his present joy and bright anticipations for the 
future! Fate breathed on his magic castle, and the fabric melted into thin 


Luigi was behind the scenes, arrayed in an imperial costume of the middle | 
ages, endeavouring, by the practice of action and gesture, to habituate bimsel!! 
to the freling that he was sustaining the part of a sovereign. He was parily 
encouraged, partly abashed by the comments of one of the chorus, a young and 
lovely creature, whose expanding talents gave promise of future eminence 
The name of Rosina, though not her own, will suit here as well as any other. 

“That w:ll not do, your Majesty,” she cried, correcting an awkward move- | 
ment Luigi had just made. * Only think of such an Emperor !" and she began 
to mimic his gestures with the prettiest air of mock dignity in the world—so | 
saucy and provoking at the same time, that the lad vowed he would have his | 
revenge in a kiss ; and presently the little maid was chased around the scenes | 
by Luigi, to the great disorder of his imperial robes and the discomfiture of his | 


dignity. 

Suddenly there was an unusual bustle, and a sound of steps and voices with- | 
out. “ The curtain is going to rise '” cried Luigi in consternatior. Give me | 
my sword—quick !” But the noise came nearer, and was in the direction op i 


posite to the audience. 
What was his astonishment and dismay when he saw advancing towards him 


* But, master Benevolo, you have not seen the new artist '” 
“No, nor dol care to see him. I should not like what pleases these fan- 


||tastical Parisians 


* But you must hear him. He is an Italian. I havean invitation for you 
written in his own band.” 

“Ah! that is courteous and attentive, seeing [am a stranger in Paris. 
How came he to serd it to me ?” 

“ He knew you to be a friend of mine,” answered the lady, rather embar- 
rassed 

“ Ebbene, 1 will attend you, my lady.” And at the appointed time the ex- 
manager escorted the fair singer to the theatre. 

There is a figure for tragedy !" cried he, in involuntary admiration. as the 
colossa! form of the actor moved across the stage and bowed in dignified ac- 
knowledgment of the applause of the audience. “Ha! I should hke him for 
the tyravt in Anna Bolena!’’ But when his powerful voice was heard in the 
part, when its superb tones, terrible yet exquisitely harmonious, carried the 
senses, as it were, captive, the Italian gave up his prejudices, and joined in the 
general enthusiasm. And at the point where the father of D-sdemona curses 
his daughter, Benevolo uttered a cry, into which the very soul of emotion 
seemed to have passed 

“ Wonderful ! stupendo ! tragico !’ he exclaimed, wiping his eyes, when 


the vice-rector, followed by six sbirri, with the manager, giving expression |the curtain had fallen, and he rose to offer hts arm to his fair companion. 
to his utmost grief and despair. The young debutant stood petnfied, ull the | “ Bat you must see him!” persisied she, aud led the ex-impressario behind 


vice-rector advanced, and laying his hand on his shoulder, arrested bim by vir- | 
tue of an order from his Majesty the King of Naples. It was bis basiness, so 


the scenes. 
The wonder of the Parisian connoisseurs advanced to meetthem. Benevo- 


he pruclained to the surprised bystanders—the whole company having rushed lo gazed in awe on the person whose performance had moved bim so deeply, 
together at the news of this intrusion—to secure the person of the fugitive |and thought he saw the impress of majesty in his features. Claspiog his hands, 


Luigi, and cacry him back to the Conservatorio del'a Picta de Turchini, were 
he would be remanded to his musical studies, under the direction of the fa-_ 
mous master, Marcello Perrino. 


he saluted him as the king of tragedy ! 
“Ah, my good master Benevolo ; I am rejoiced to see you at last! It 


ihas been my evil fortune that we have not met before. Now, tel/ me if you 


The disappointment was too much for the dignity of the Emperor in petio have been pleased. Think you I will ever make a tragic actor |” 


Luigi burst into tears, and blubbered sadly ; the pretty Rosina cried out of sym- | 
pathy ; and there was a general murmur of dissatisfaction. i 
“ Signore—Signore,” remonstrated the Impressario—“ such a genius—be_ 
must not be restrained—tragedy is his vocation |” 
“ His vocation just now is to go back to school,” returned the vice rector 

* But, Signore, you are robbing the public—you are robbing me !” i} 
“ Has not the worthless boy been robbing his Majesty, who was graciously | 
eased to send him to the Conservatorio after his father’s death t How has 

repaid his Majesty's protection '” 

“ He is engaged in my service. I have advanced him a month's pay.” 

“ You should have thought twice before employing a raw youth, whom peal 
knew to have run away from his guardians. Come, boy.” 
The sdirri laid hold of Luigi, and somewhat roughly disencumbered him of, 
his imperial robes. The audience without the curtain at the same time mani- 
fested unequivocal symptoms of impatience. The manager was in absolute. 


* Let him only remain, and play in this piece !” 


* You are the first in the world,” cried the Jtalian. “1 am proud of my 


countryman.” 

* Ah! mio fratello ! but you had once not so good an opinion of me. Ha! 
you do not recognise your od acquaintance-—the ruvaway Luigi |" + 

The ex-impressario stared in silent astonishment. 

“ [have grown somewhat larger since the affair at Salerno,” said the artist, 
laughing, and clapping his sides, * But | forgot; I was under a cloud when ~ 
we parted. Ah! 1 see you have a heavy recollection of that trunk of ane, 


and the fifteen ducats, | always meant to ransom that unlucky trunk, but only, 


you understand, with my pay as a tragedian, to make you unsay your prodic- 


tion. Here is an order for twelve hundred francs.” ’ 

The ex-m er drew back. ‘ ] cannot receive so much,” he said. 

* Nonsense, friend ; you are too scrupulous. Bethink you ; my fortune has 
grown apace with my enbonpoint.” ; 

Benevolo grasped his hand. ‘“ You are a noble fellow!” cried he ; “ and 
now, a8 a last favor, you must tell me your name. You act under aa assumed 
one, I suppose *” 


“ Not at all ; the same—Lablache.” 
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“Lablache? Are you, then, a Frenchman?” | 


““ My father was one ; he fled from Marseilles at the time of the Revolution; rative classes by the council of the Royal Hibernian Academy. in pening 


but I was born in Naples. Does that satisfy you !” 


their exhibition at the price of one penny, is producing the most admirable an 


“ T always took you for a nobleman in disguise,” said Benevolo, “ but now desirable effects. On the day when the first notice appeared, there were up- 


I know you for one of the nobility of artists.”’ 


' wards of thirteen hundred visitors ; yesterday, the nutnber increased to nearly 


* That is better than the first,”” said Lablache, “‘ and now you must come four thousand. ‘To prove the anxiety of the operative class to glean all possi- 
home and sup with me, in the Rue Richelieu. I shall have a few friends there, | ble information respecting the pictures, four hundred catalogues were sold in 


and la belle Rosina will honor us ’—{ Democrat Review ] 


‘the two days, and not one remained to supply the demand. The quiet. respect. 
ful, and orderly demeanour of the persons fur whose advantage this very great 
and desirable privilege was conferred, proves them to be deserving of such a 


A MONTH LATER FROM CHINA. | favour, which, it is hoped, will be afforded upen all such fitting occasions.— 


The Rainbow, Capt. Land, arrived here on Thursday, from Canton June Bth,|, 
and from Anjier July 3d. She has made a very extraordinary passage, both|| 
ways. She left New York on the Ist of Feb, and brings accounts of her own | 
arrival at China. This is her first voyage. 

From Honan province, there are accounts of an earthquake, which demolished/| 
about ten thousand houses, killing upwards of four thousand people. Circulars, 
with the particulars, were selling in the streets of Canton. 

There has been a terrible fire in Canton,—terrible on account of the number 
of lives lost, though the loss of property is not very great. 


FIRE AT CANTON AND LOSS OF 2000 LIVES. 
From the Hong Kong Gazette, May 31. 

On Sunday forenoon a fire broke out in a theatre within the walls of Canton ; 
it has been the cause of a melancholy loss of life, as well as the destruction of! 
much property. The theatre formed the centre of a square, to which there 
was only access by one narrow lane. After the fire was observed the audience 
endeavoured to escape by the lane, but unfortunately the crowd from without 
were trying to force their way into the square, and prevented a large number of 
those who were within from obtaining egress—the two bodies appear to have 
got jammed, the greatest confusion prevailing. It is supposed that upwards of! 
eight hundred fives were lost by the fire, the falling timber, or borne down by. 
the crowd and suffocated. The bodies are so horribly mutilated, their friends 
cannot recognise them; in consequence of this, hundreds lay unclaimed, and 
the worst consequences are to be apprehended from their exposure in such a 
climate at this season. It is to be hoped that the civil authorities will nave 
them buried at once ; though from the national prejudices of the people with), 
regard to the dead, and the filial affection which prompts them to pay great re-|| 
spect to the ashes of their departed kindred, it is feared that days will be al-|) 
lowed to elapse before the unclaimed and unrecognizable are disposed of. 

| 


We have had a call from a gentleman who left Canton on Tuesday evening, 
who has favored us with further particulars. By the Mandarins’ books, the 
total number of killed is 1,257, including 52 male and female actors ; the wound- 
ed are estimated at 2,100. On Monday—the day after the fire—part of the 
ruined wall fell and killed thirty more, wounding several tens.’ 

It is rather remarkable that, thirty years ago, a similar accident happened at 
the same theatre. At that time the authorities forbade dramatic per. 
formances by the ivhabitants ; the present company are outside people. It is 
anticipated that an edict wil! be issued prohibi-ing all such exhibitions in future. 

‘Lhe authorities have purchased 400 coffins for the bodies that have not been 
claimed, and they will be interred immediately. A large portion ofthe dead 


are females ; and it is feared that not a few were murdered by the robbers that||Se¢ your fine work | 
tree more bow more profound dan before, and he go vay. De next day he 


bring his friend deBaron, and dey two make six bow all very profound, and 
dey say dat all is very beautiful, and den de baron say, ‘ Sare, vill you let me 
bring my friend de Count von B. to see dese so fine vork !’ and den dey make 
der bow once again and go vay, and | see dem no more. Dat vas one German 


infest the city, on purpose to obtain their bracelets and other ornaments. 


Mliscellaneons Articles. 


Dublin Evening Post. 


RETROSPECTION. 

Like one far distant from his own dear land, 

Where life's red fountain first began to flow, 
Who turns him, wistful, ever to that hand 

Whence the sweet winds which swept his country blow, 
Gazing, in hope some cliff in its bright strand 

Perchance will loom there o’er the ocean low ; 
Paints it on each dim cloud ; and on the sand 

Draws the loved scenes that in his fancy glow— 
The hills high-capt by floating mists or snow,— 

The brook he paced with through the valley green,— 
The flocks steep winding up the pasture, slow,—- 

The cottage glistening thro’ its woodbine screen,— 
All that his desolate heart of joy could know 
He feels is gone, yet never will forego ! 


Like him, I turn me, in the lonely years, 

Back towards the vision of my boyhood's prime, 
Fain, fain to muse, thro’ eyes thick glazed with tears, 
On one green spot, far o’er the waves of Time, 

There were life's vista but span-wide appears, — 
Yet sun-bright as a nook of heaven's own chime : 
So the dark Present the dead Past endears ! 
Thus oft and oft my weary foot | stay, 
Wandering the world’s wide wilderness forlorn, 
And on the unsubstantial air pourtray 
Long by-gone scenes ! their features, all unwern, 
I joy to trace, albeit heart-saddening they ; 
As he from whom by death his best beloved is torn, 
Dwells on her image more, the more it makes him mourn ! 


German, Frencu, ann Enevisu Parrons or Ant.—Italian artists and pic- 


lture dealers still {ook to the English as their surest and most liberal customers. 
It is not long since we heard a worthy Dutch landscape painter narrate in 
broken English the following incident :—* I vork in my studio one day ven one 
gentleman wid the lunettes come in, make one, two, tree bow, very profound, 
and say, ‘ Gut mornen Meinheer!? 1 make one, two, tree profound bow, and 
say de same. Den de gentleman look at all my picture very slow and delibe- 
rate: den he say, * Dat is goot, dat is beautiful ; dat is vondrous fine.” Den 
he say at last, ‘ Sare, vill you permit me to bring my friend de Baron von A. to 


| say, ‘Sare, you vill dome one favour."” Den he make 


Grass Piprs.—At the late mecting of the English Agricultural Society, asc on Anoder day, one little gentleman come in wid one skip and say, 
held at Shrewsbury there were exhibited some specimens of glass pipes, intro-||* Bon jour, Monsieur! charme de fuire votre connaissance.’ He take up his 
duced by Mr. Freeman Roe, of London. This is one of the important results lorgnette, and he look at my first picture, and he say, * Ah, vell, sare! that is 
of the repeal of the duty on glass, and the invention strongly recommends itself june very fine morsel.’ Den he pass quick to anoder, and he say, ‘ Sare, dis is 


as securing the cleanliness and salubrity of water in conveyance from its source. 


traly admirable ; after dis beautiful nature is vort notting,’ and so in two min- 


All natural waters contain in solution bi carbonate of lime, which, in common) |ute and half he get through dem all. Den he twirl his cane, and stick out his 
metallic pipes, acts in two ways injuriously : where it is in excess, the separa-| chin, and say, ‘Sare, | make you my compliment ; you have one great talent 
tion of a portion of the carbonic acid will precipitate the soluble time in the! for de landseape ; I shall have de honour to recommend you to all my friend ; 
shape of chalk, well known as the deposit in pipes, obstructing the passage ae revoir Monsieur,’ but I never see him again. He was one French gentle- 
and finally closing it up. Carbonates of lead or iron are also formed at the}|men. Anoder day, I hear one loud tap with one stick at my door, and ven I 
expense of the metal, the former of which is highly deletereous to health; the say, ‘Come in,’ one gentleman valk forwards, very stiff, and nod his head, but 
latter is less so, although injurious to vegetation, whilst at the sametime the) take never his hat off. He say, ‘ May I see your pictures!’ 1 bow, and say 


pipes rapidly corrode and wear out. Now, inthe glass pipes no deposit can||* 


Wid pleasure, sare” He no answer, but look at one long time, and say not a 


take place, from the absence of points which, as in lead and iron pipes, are||vord. Den he look at anoder and say notting. Den he go to anoder and 
necessary for the first crystallization ; nor can the material be acted upon look, and say, ‘ Vat is de price of dist’ Den I say, ‘ Sare, it is sixty louis.’ 
chemically ; so that, whilst the smooth surface of the glass pipes will keep them} | Den he say notting but look anodes long time. Den he say, * Can you give me 


clean, so the material preserves the water pure. 
Stcessions To THE Romisn Cuvren.—The following isa list of the persons 
who have recently ed from the ranks of the tractarian school into the Ro- 


peo and ink?’ and ven I give it he sit down and he say, ‘ Vat is your name, 
sare?’ Den I give him my card, and he write one order on Torlonia for sixty 
louis ; he give me de order wid his card, and he say, ‘ Dat picture is mine ; 


man catholic church. The Rev. Bernard Smith the Rev. G Talbot, the Rev.||dat is my address ; send it home ; good morning.’ And so he make one more 
J. M. Capes, the Rev. J. Montgomery, the Rev. Campbell Smith, the Rev.||stiff nod and valk away. This vas one English gentleman,”—Forcign Quar- 
D. Parsons, W. Leigh, Esq ; P. Renouf, Esq ; G. Tickeli, Esq ; T. Mey-|\(erly Review 


nick, Esq.; G. Bridges, Esq.; Scott Murray, Esq.; J. Douglas, Esq. ; J. 


Enotisn anp Frexcu Sattors.—A most amusing display of the superior 


Grant, Esq.; W. Lockhart, Esq. !t is observable that nearly all are members| |pbysical attributes and nantical skill of our sailors over those of a lelle France, 
of Oxford University, and of the following colleges, viz.—Christ_ Church, 2 ;/|took place at the Havre regatta, on the 29th ult., which was held under the 
Balliol, 2; Corpus, 1 ; St. John’s, 1 , Exeter, 1; Pembroke, 1. To these|/patronage of the Prince de Joinville, who gave a prize of £60 on the occa- 


might be added the names of many ladies. 


sion. Some English sailors went over from Portsmouth, borrowed an old lea- 


Fame Far Orr.—After the usval salutations, the natchalnik [i. e. local go-||ky French boat, caulked her as well as they could upon a few hours’ prepara- 


vernor] began: ‘ We have heard that Gospody Wellington has received from 
the English nation an estate for his distinguished services.’ Author : *'That 


tion, and started against three crack French row-boats, mauned with the best 
mariners of Havre in a strong north-west wind and rather a heavy sea. From 


is true ; but the presentation took place a great many years ago.’ atch :||the first it was evident that the old boat had got a crew of men in her : the 


* What is the age of Gospody Wellington?’ Author: * About seventy-five. 


pull altogether, the feathering of her oars, the helmsman’s method of meeting 


He was born in 1769, the year in which Napoleon and Mohammed Ali first saw(||the sweli, and her constantly gaining upon the other boats, told the spectators 


the light’ This seemed to awaken the interest of the party. The roughly 
clad trooper drew in his chair, and leaning his elbow on his knees, opened wide 


the plain story that that was the English boat. The French admit that the 
English sailors did their business ia very handsome style, but are not a little 


a pair of expectant eyes ; the natchalnik, after a long puff of his pipe, said,||annoyed that Jack should have carried off the Prince's best prize with one of 
with some magisterial decision, ‘ That was a moment when Nature had her||their own worst boats. The contest was witnessed by an immense assemblage 


sleeves tucked up.’—Paton’s Servia. 
Mareimontat Srri.t Lire —Dr. Paley, being on a visit to Bishop Barring- 


of spectators. 


Trorwaxpsen’s Sratve or Lorp Byron.—This statue, the rejected of 


ton at Auckland Castle, and in conversation with Mrs. Burgess, wife of the||the church,—whose censure has been, it should seem, powerful enough to bear 
then Bishop of St. David's (afterwards Bishop of Salisbury ) their discourse) |down the interest attaching to such names a Byron and Thorwaldsen, and con- 


turned upon the married state. Mrs. Burgess, who was a most amiable and 


sign, for more than a dozen years, a work of art, which records them both, to 


interesting woman, and the very opposite of Mrs. Caudle, assured Mr. Paley! the cellars of the London Docks,—has at length found a destination ; and, 


that, during ten years which she had passed as wife “ to her bishop” (her usual 


having revisited the glimpses of the moon, is now at Sir Richard Westmacott's, 


phrase ,) she never had wit him an angry word. ‘he doctor, in his wonted preparatory to its erection in the Library of Trinity College, Cambridge. For 
we may lament 


amusit \g manner, said, “ Yeyy insipid! very insipid !” 


jourselves, we think the destination an appropriateyone,—though 


—= Fine Arts ror The Propte —A Hint.—The boon conferred upon the ope- 
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1845. 
that no fit receptacle for it could be found in the capital. So mach curiusity, 
however, has been recently excited abot this work, that we would suggest to 
those who have the control of its movements, the propriety of exhibiting it in 
the metropolis —at the National Gallery, or elsewhere — ere it is finally removed 


to its pedestal at Cambridge. With regard to the statue itself, we believe that), 


no man who looks at it in an artistic spirit will be disappointed. As the repre 
sentation of a poet, and of the particular poet, itis a beautifully imagined and 
presented work,—having, with much of the Danish artist's carelessness, and 
even coarseness, of execution, less than his accustomed severity of style. The 
fact is, that the work presents a picture, from whatever point of view it is re- 
garded—and a picture raising the romantic as much asthe classical associa. 
tions. The bard is seated ona ruined fragment, which has been part of some 


ancient temple, and his foot rests on the broken shafts of a fallen column.) 


The sculptured ornaments on the shattered fragment, while they are supposed 


‘Mr. B n, of Billingsgate, a most worthy and matter-of-fact Triton, whom 
‘no one would have suspected of an addiction to poetry or romance. Hear- 
‘ing that the half-hundred small fishes were to be sent as far as Sussex-place, 
he rather shook his head at the inconvenient distance. 

“Rather out of our beat, ma’am. There are plenty of places where they 
ican be got good.” 

**1 am sorry for that, for T am afraid Sir Walter Scott will be disappoint- 
"ed, having learned that yours are the best—” 
| Sir Walter Scott, ma’am! God bless my soul, is Sir Walter in town ? 
Tom, go and pick the very best halfgnuadred you can find in that fresh lot 
from Yarmouth. Well, ma’am, and how is he looking? Why, if you had 
ltold me they were for him, | would have sent them to Jerusalem or Jobnny 
\Groat’s house. Now mind, Tom, that the boy starts di-rectly—remenrber, 
||24 Sussex-place, and no mistake about it.” 

This circumstance being recounted to Scott, he cordially exclaimed— 


to have been the ancient carving of the stone itself, are skillfully selected #1... << Well now. thie ie com thing like real, tangible fame. 1 like this more 
tributes to the those on the right hand representing the Athenian ow all the minauderies of the old French countesees, 


while on the le 


t the dedication of the lyre to Apollo is symbolized In his Yeh ne at Parie with their extravagant. compliments, and were only thinking, 


hand the poet holds a volume, inscribed with its title “ Childe Harold ; IAs be oworn, of their own vanity, oll the while.” 


the raised chin is lightly touched with a stylus. or pencil, which he holds in his 


| New Monthly Magazine. 


hand. The head is slightly lifted, and turned over the right shoulder—the) 


eyes raised, but with no dramatic or determined air of inspiration. 
and attitude are both natural and unaffected expressions of thought. 


The look|, Te Danger from Clergymens’ Daughters.—Clergymen who take pri- 
The||¥ate pupils upon small livings in the West of England, and prepare young 


igentlemen for the universities or for public life, ought to be obliged by law 


ty of t t d ist, and the del the throat and ‘ : - : 
beauty of the puet's hand and wrist, and the delicate forms of the throat an ||to destroy their female offspring as certain Indian people do—or at least 


lower face are strikingly rendered ; but in the aspect there is something more 


iIthere should be convents or hospitals for the daughters of the tutorising 


than mere thoughi—intinitely sad and touching, and which, to us, seems one shenzy, where, until their papas had left off “coaching” (as the Oxford 


of the triumphs of the work. The upper face tells a tale of pain and sorrow ; | oats So , ae 
and a shadow from within gives a character of age to features that, in their ma.) ip wre Nem ~2 meme changed since our time), these virgins should be 
| carefully imimured. 
terial presentment, are obviously young. The costume is a riding dress, with | itisn ~ ‘ : 
’ t is next to impossible that lads of eighteen years of age, should be put 
\ oose —whi tor's reso ’ 
acloak thrown | ly over,—whose folds are among the sculptor's res urces in the daily presence of a rosy-fingered young creature, who makes break- 


for composition and relief. In feeling and design, the work is a very fine one ; 


jifast every morning in a pink frock ; who trips across the common with good 


—the genius , the character. and the fortunes of the wayward poet are all “veree| ines in her basket for the suffering poor people of papa’s parish; and who 


ed forth ;—and Trinity will have, in this statee, a new object of great interes! 
for the visitors to her fine library. —A/shenwum. 


plays the most ravishing tunes on the piano, in the evening after tea, when 


| mathematics and the Greek plays are no longer thought of, when papa so- 


Fixe Otp Picrures 1n Forcorren Corners —Fine old pictures are even| |aces himself with the St. James's Chronicle—when Smith and Jones 


now ever turning up and it would be endless to give instances. One, however.) amuse themselves at chess; and Robinson, who is musice!ly inclined, ac- 
of the details whereof we happen to be cognisant, may be taken as a specimen |\companies Eliza on the flute ;—it is next, I say, to impossible, that some- 
Marsuppini, secretary of the Florentine republic, who, by a combination of ta | thing should not happen from the presence of such a young woman ina 
lent, frequent in the fifteenth century, rare in our degenerate days, was #t once} tutor’s family—something delightful at its commencement, but often pro- 
a philosopher, a poet, and a politician, testsfied his devotion by founding a| ductive of woe, perplexity, and family annoyance, ere its conclusion. Dear 
chapel in his native Arezzo, and commissioned for it an altar piece from Fra; madam or miss! I will not insult you by naming it—you have often inspired 


Filippo Lippi. This picture, stolen during the French occupation, came by 
inheritance to an ignorant old woman, of whom one Ugo Baldi, a dealer, from! 
Florence, bought it, some two years since, for seventy crowns. He soon after} 
handed over his bargain to Boldeschi, a Roman dealer, for £80 ; and from him} 
it was bought for the gallery now formiog in the Lateran Palace, nearly £300) 
being paid by the papal government : a handsome profit, but a moderate price, 
for the intrinsic merit of the work is enhanced by the historical interest of the 
donor's and his brother’s portraits introduced as subordinate figures. A very 
different fate has befallen a contemporary production, painted by Sandro Boti- 


celli, at the dictation of Matteo Palmieri, of Florence, and included in tae de-}) 


nunciation of heresy against the latter, which is one of the most remarkabie} 
pictures of the age. Having been seized by the French, it was deposited in 
the gallery of the Belle Arti, in that capital, but was eventually reclaimed as 
family property. A few hundred dollars would at that time have secured its 
remaining there: but this the Tuscan government foolishly grudged, and the 
picture having been cleaned and talked of, has now gradually attained the 
price of £1,000. 

Sorrows or Avruors.—Many an immortal work, that is a source of exqu® 
site enjoyment to mankind, has been written with the blood of the author, at} 
the expense of his happiness and of his life Even the most jocose produc- 
tions have been composed with a wounded spirit. Cowper's humorous bailad 
of Gilpin was written in a state of despondency that bordered upon madness. 
“T wonder,” says the poet, in a letterto Mr. Newton, “ that a sportive thought! 
should ever knock at the door of my intellects, and still more that it should; 
gain admittance. It is as if harlequin should intrude himself into the gloomy) 
chamber where a corpse is deposited in state."’ In a late number of the Quar- 
terly Review, it was justly observed, that * our very greatest wits have not 
been men of a gay and vivacious disposition. Of Butier’s private history no- 
thing remains but the record of his miseries, and Swift was never known to 
smile ” Lord Byron, who was irritable and unhappy, wrote some of the most 
amusing stanzas of Don Juan in his dreariest moods. In fact, the cheerfulness! 
of an author's style is always but a doub:ful indication of the serenity of his 
heart.—Richardson's Literary leaves. 

Ancient Wrovent 1ron Worx —In ancient works, such as hinges, locks. 


‘that something, and many a manly heart has suflered because you were in- 
vevitably fair. Ib. 
How to Gain Custom.—The following placard appeared lately on a ba- 
| ker’s shop in Great Wild-street, Lincoln’s-inn fields :— 
| “Take Notice.—This shop will be opened at 6 o’clock this evening, 
when to the first female customer will be given a peck loaf, 3d., and a glass 
jof gin; to the second, half-a-peck loaf, 2d., and a glass of gin; to the third 
a 4lb. lofrand a glass of gin, and to every purchaser of a 4b. loaf, a penny 
jor a glass of gin.” 
| Inconsequence of this announcement, at 6 o’clock a great crowd of wo- 
jmen had assembled, and the police had some difficulty in keeping order, 
|so great was their anxiety to obtain the prizes, and several contests took 
iplace amongst them. 
| An Eclipse of the Moon.—Some wag cr wags having sent a letter of 
invitation to dinner, purporting to come from Mr. Alderman Moon, to the 
\electors who voted for him in the recent contest for the Aldermanic gown 
of Portsoken, about seventy of them accepted the tempting invitation. 
On discovery of the hoax, intimation was duly despatched to the hoaxed, 
rand in the hope of discovering the hoaxer, a meeting was convened by the 
jangry,ex-sheriff. The result has not transpired, nor will it much signify 
‘if it never does, 
| Follet?’'s Gains.—As, like Scarlett, his main object was to make money, 
his gains must have been immense. He had as many special retainers as 
iSeariett in his best day, and more general and varied business ; but Scarlett 
‘enjoyed forty-four years’ practice, while Follett had only been twenty-one 
iyears at the bar when he died. Scarlett had been twenty-five years at the 
ibar before he obtained a silk gown; Follett obtained one in ten years, as 
Lord Plunkett had done; but they were both, in this respect, outstripped 
‘by Erskine, who obtained his silk gown in 1753, when he was only of five 
lyears standing in the profession. Scarlett was thirty-six years standing be- 
itore he became attorney-general, while Follett was not twenty; and only 
'ten when named solicitor-general. ‘The professional income of Scarlett 
was for many years rated at £17,000 a year; and we have ourselves heard 
him say, he in one year made £19,500; but we doubt that Follett ever 
imade more than £15,000 a year; and we incline to think the gains of Lord 


bolts, rivets, railings, or screens, the greatest ingenuity to produce beauty, in|" '". 
dditj walk i rent.|;binger must have been greatly exaggerated. He has left no more than 
addition to skill, to render the work sound and fit for its purpose, is apparent (£3000 a year behind him ; and making full allowances for some imprudent 


You see that the man was an artist as well es a smith, that he understood the 
material on which he was working, and knew how an effect was to be obtained 
by it. The beauty of the foliage in some works of the sixteenth century, form.|| 
ed out of thin iron plates, simply twisted up by a tool, is marvellous Tracery|| 
was produced by plates differently pierced, laid one over the other, without! ! 
any attempt at disguise, and flat bars were rivetted together, and made orna-|) 
mental by the very rivets. These men, as we said before, were artists as well | 
as smiths : one of them, indeed, Quentin Matsys, shows himself so to the world 
in another material ; but his reputation as the worker of the iron screen of! 
King Edward the Fourth’s tomb in St. George's Chapel, at Windsor, is as 
reat as it is for his well-known picture of ** the Misers,’’ at Windsor Castle.’ 
hat extraordinary piece of ironwork is now under repair at Messrs. Bramah’s, 
and must be considered one of the finest specimens in the country, presenting 
panelling and tracerv, crockets, finials, and minute ornaments, wrought in the 
most perfect and artistical manner. !nquiring of one of the firm whether he 
would be able to produce a similar work, his reply was, ‘‘ Certainly ; but not 
by contract, or under limitation of time ;” and these, there is no doubt, are 
the great bars against the improvement of our own mechanics and artisans. 
The master cannot afford to develope a man’s ability; what he is obliged to 
seek for is, the greatest quantity of work in the smallest s of time : excel- 
lent work won't do ; work that will pass is all that he can hopeto give. And 
the result, as might have been expected, is a lameniable decline in many of 
the constructive arts ——-The Builder. 
Real Fame.—Scott had tasted at our house the Yarmouth bloaters, then! 
an article of less savoury notoriety than at present ; allowed their superio- 
rity to the “‘Finnan haddies,” and inquired where they were to be got. 
My mother, having undertaken the commission, applied to our fishmonger,, 


purchases, we doubt that his professional gains put together ever amounted 
to £220,000. 

Follett’s purchases in land were prudent and safe investments; and, 
looking to a career of seventeen years full of business, and twelve or thir- 
teen years first-rate business, and five years official life, he may safely be 
said to have amassed £120,000, probably the largest sum ever made in the 
profession in so short a time. Ib. 
Extraordinary Passage of the Steamboat Troy,” Capt. 

Tuesday, Sept. 2, 1845. 

H. M, M. 
Left New York at ........-. 6.5 
Landed at Caldwell 9.15 Time lost landing 
Poughkeepsie .... 11.02 ..... 48.00... 
Deduct for 24 


Total time from New York to Albany 7.54 
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. | be no doubt that such a project was formed ; it is pretty plaiuly intunated in 
MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS AND LORD BROUGHAM. ‘the following from Cecil's 

Lord Brougham, in the cheap edition of his “ Characters of British States-' « The Scottish Quene was the 10th of this month (August 1561),atBalloygn ; 
men,” has repeated and adopted Hume's assertion, that “ there are three de-| and meaneth to take shipping at Ca!lise. Neither those in Scotland nor we 
scriptions of men who must be considered beyond the reach of argument, and’ here doo like hercomyng home. The Quene’s Majestie hath three ships in the 
must be left to their prejudices,—an English whig who asserts the reali y of ‘north seas to preserve the fyshers from pyratts. I thynk they will be sorry to 
the Popish Plot, an Irish Catholic who denies the massacre of 1641, and a Scotch sce her pass.” 

Jacobite who maintains the innocence of Marvy Queen Scotland.” It is surpris-|| Mary did pass, because they did not happen to see her; she arrived safe in 
ing that so acute a reasoner #s the ex-Chancellor should not have seen that these Scotiand, and found the country im a deplorable state of destruction from 
three assertions might be :nade in very different senses, and that their truth religious feuds, political animosities, and English intrigues. The young Queen 
may depend on the modifications of the several prepositions. The Engtish differed iv religion from the bulk of her subjects ; as a Catholie she was op- 
whig may with truth assert that there were illegal intrigues to restore the as posed to the lresbyterian discipline aud doctrine, as a queen she was not less 
cendancy of the Romish religion in England during the reign of Charles IL.,| hostile to the extravagant claims to a political power made by the Calvinistic 
though Titus Oates's account of them was false from begiuning to end , for he| preachers. On the other hand, the Scotch Protestants were justly alarmed by the 
can point to the contemporary evidence of Dryden,°who was deeply interested Queen's firm attachment to the Romish creed, and the renewed courage which 
in proving the entire plot an imposture, but nevertheless confessed that | her favour gave to its remaining adherents ; the religion of the Presbyterians 
* Some truth there’ was, but dash’d and brew’d with lies.” \ that age belonged to Judaism rather than Christianity ; each preacher ar- 
_. | |rogated to himself the functions and privileges of the Hebrew prophets. Knox 
The Irish Catholic may safely deny the account of the massacre of 1641, which regarded himselt as a revived Elijah, having popery for his Baal, the Queen for 
has passed current with most English historians ; le may with trath declare | his Jezebel, and every powerful partisan of bis sovereign for his Ahab. Mary's 
that its extent has been grossly exaggerated, its motives sedulously eee half-brother, the Earl of Murray, had embraced the Protestant cause, probably 
sented, and all the evidence respecting its origin and progress deliberately falsi-| from sincere conviction, but not improbably because it offered the best chances 
fied. while he confesses that many outrages and murders were committed in| of advancement to an illegitimate adventurer. He seems to have believed that 
the Irish Jacquerie, as has ever been the case when a native peasantry has been he had as good a right to the throne of Scotland as Elizabeth to that of Eng- 
driven by the tyranpy of foreign colonists to seek froim insurrection the wild) Jand $ but, finding the title of King beyond his reach, he resolved to obtain 
justice revenge. And, finally, before the Scotch Jacobite is sentenced to sovereign power as Lieutenant- General of the kingdom. Under these cireum= 
the doom of hopeless absurdity for asserting the innocence of Mary, it is but stances Mary resolved to choose a husvard, and her sesolution was highly ap- 
fair to state the charges of guilt on which his opponents mean to rely. piauded by her relatives of the house of Guise. Her uncles wished her to 
Mary was no doubt guilty of being young aud beautiiul ; she was guilty of a marry some foreign prince ; and they proposed to her the Aichduke of Austria, 
gayer disposition and greater freedom of manners than suited the stern and jand afterwards Don Carlos, the son of Philip If. Mary was inclined to accept 
barbarous code of morals adopted by the early followers of Calvin ; she was’ the latter, but was disevaded chiefly by Elizabeth's agents, who declared that 
guilty of having a plausible title to the English throne; and she was guilty of their mistress would never consent t» have a foreign prince placed next in suc- 
a sincere attachment to the Romish religion, and of an earnest anxiety to re-| cession to the crown of England ; but Mary distinctly affirms, in her instruc- 
store its ancient ascendancy in Christendom. But she was not guilty of «# tions to her envoy, that with this single exception the Queen of Scotland was 
criminal intrigue with Rizzio, of any participation inthe murder of Darnley, free to marry whom she pleased. 
or of high treason against Elizabeth. Sir Walter Scott, who certainly was no' + ‘That by the space of a wh le year or thereabouts, by the declaration of mas- 
Jacobite, declared that, on the evidence adduced by her adversaries, the ver- ter Randolph, her agent in this our realm, we have always understood and taken 
dict must have been “ not proven.” Prince Labanotf has for the first time it for her meaning, that in case we content to forbear to deal with the houses 
brought before us the evidence for the defence, and we shall soon show that it of France, Spain, and Austria in marriage, and join with any subject of this 
makes out a case for the most triumphant acquittal. | whole isle, and especially of England, she would most willingly embrace and 

Lord Brougham has {allen into a grievous mistake when he asserts that Eliza- allow our so doing.” 
beth “ succeeded to the throue by inheritaace, withont a possible objection to! Darnley was first proposed to Mary as a husband by his ambitious mother, 
her right ;" every one knows that her legitimacy was more than doubtful, —_ the Coun'ess of Lennox ; the recommendations which she urged in his favour 
that the previous recognition of Mary Tudor’s rights involved the denial of) were, his proximity to the royal blood, and his attachment to the Catholic 
those of Elizabeth rf Catharine of Aragon had been the lawiul Queen of religion. Neither Murray nor Elizabeth suspected that any such proposal had 
Henry VIII., then Anne Boleyn could only have been his mistress ; the daugh heen made, and they hoped to be able to prevent Mary's marriage, by raising 
ter of the first must have been a princess anda heiress ; the daughter of the ‘ejections to every oue likely to become her husband. 
latter a private individual, without name, claim, or station. Now it isa cu-|| No sooner was the marriage celebra‘ed, than Murray, aided by English gold, 
rious but unnoticed circumstance that Klizabeth tacitly recognized the facts! raised the standard of rebellion ; he was defeated, and forced to fly mto Eng- 
while she resisted their legal consequences. When Mary Tudor came to the! land. Remonstrances against the encouragement which Elizabeth had given 
throne, her first care was to clear her mother's fame, and insist on the repeal) io this unprovoked insurrection were made by the courts of Frauce and Spain. 
of all the acts of Parliament which stigmatized Catharine of Aragon ; Eliza- The Engli-h Queen disavowed her agents, and even induced Murray to declare 
beth, so far from following this example, never made any reference tothe sta- jin public that she had never in any way countenanced his revolt. Noone was 
tutes which branded her mother with infamy, and during her whole life was con-| deceived by this farce ; a Venetian spy communicated the scene to his masters 
tented to remain bastardized by unrepealed statutes. 1f Elizabeth's title were||with the coarse comment, “ there was no hiding the sympathy between the 
invalid, Mary Swuart was undoubtedly the right heir to the crown ; and as such) two bastards ;”’ but Mary took the more direct means of bringig Elizabeth's 
she was either openly or secretly recognized by every Roman Catholic, the|/sincerity to the test, by furnishing evidence that Randolph, the English am- 
tenets of whose religion taught that Catharine of Aragou was a lawful wife,! bassador, had sent three thousand crowns to Murray to aid nis rebellion. 
and Anne Boleyn a shameless adulteress. || Lord Brougham has not repeated Hume's infamous insinuations against the 

The question of Elizabeth's legitimacy was never legally decided ; her rightgnature of the connection between Mary and Rizzio. A very few words will 
to the throne depended entirely on the consent of the English people ; and a8 serve to clear the Queen’s character from any such imputations, and to convict 
** the crown covers all defects,” so far as Englishmen were concerned there! both Hume and Robertson of something very like wilful falsehood. Rizzio 
was no necessity for entering ito any delicate investigations By Mary’s frieuds was Mary's Italian secretary, aud the agent of the continental powers engaged 
who stood on her legal right, were not bound by any technical formaularies of jn intrigues for the restoration of Romanism in Scotland. It was as a papal 
English law ; and there is no doubt that they would have asserted her claiins) agent that his life was sought by the bigoted leaders of the Presbyterian party, 
to the crown which Elizabeth wore, had there been any reasonable chances < ‘and Darnley joined in the plot because he attributed to Rizzio’s influence the 
success. There appeared a prospect of such a chance when Mary at an early) Queen’s refusal to grant him the crown matrimonial. Johan Knox more than 
age was united in marriage to Francis I., the King of France; and on that) sanctioned the plot for this poor foreigner’s assassination ; his admiration of 
occasion there was a heraldic declaration of these claims when the newly mar-| Calvin extended tu approval of the murder of Servetus, and a desire to imitate 
ried pair quartered the arms of England in their escutcheon. ‘This was a prv-| so laudable av example. In fact, some previous plots for the assassination of 
ceeding which Elizabeth never forgot and never forgave. Mary's position in Rizzio had been frustrated by various aceidents ; and the determination to mur- 
relation to the kingdoms of France, Scotland, and England cau hardly be un-) der him in the Queen's presence was taken, as the agent of the Duke of Tus- 
derstood without taking mto account her maternal conuections. Her mother, cany wforms us, ** that if the deed were dove in her presence, and in her room, 

the people would believe that the King (Darnley) had found bim under circum. 


Mary of Guise, was a daughter of the house of Lorraine, scarcely second in| 
rank to sovereign families, and possessing political power which not unfrequent- sances which would justify a husband in inflicting immediate death.’ But, 


ly rivalled that of the monarchs of France. Catherne de Medicis, the Queen | according to Mary's account of the matter, in a letter describiug the assassina- 
Dowager of France, a woman of strong passions, great abilities, and uncon-| tion, addressed to her most confidential agent and frieud, the Archbishop of 
trollable ambition, had with difficulty maimtained her political ascendancy against’ Glasgow, the charge of adultery was not so much as mentioned when the mur- 
the Guises during the reign of her husband, Henr: I]. ; but when she was der was perpetrated. 
forced to yield the throne to the pride and hope of the Guises, Mary Stuart, * After this deed, immediately, the said Lord Ruthven, coming again into 
she felt that her power was destroyed, aud that she must be contented to act’ our presence, declared how they aud their accomplices were highly offended 
a very inferior part where she had recently beeu the prime director of events. with our proceedings and our tyranny, which was not to them tolerable ; how 
But this state of things rested on the life of a feeble boy: Francis died young we were abused by the said David, whom they actualiy put to death, namely, 
and childless ; his beautiful widow had neither the political strength, the moral) in taking his counsel for the maintenance of the ancient religion, debarring of 
power, nor the mental vigour necessary to contend against Catherine, even if the lords which were fugitive, and entertaming of amity with foreign princes 
she had been so inclined ; and she was thus left a youthtul widow, exposed to and nations with whom we were confederate.”’ 
the resentment of two powerful enemies, Catherine, the virtual sovereign of), Kandolph, the English ambassador, on the other hand, in a letter to Cecil, 
France, and Elizabeth, the actual Queen of England. She soon received sin-| averred that Mary nut only avowed, but boasted of her adulterous intercourse 
ular and painful proof of the dispositions of both ; Catherine took measures to} |with Rizzio, justifying it by a reference to the separation of Ruthven, the chief 
See her feom France, aod Elizabeth made preparations to intercept her return| lof the assassins, fiom his wife. The falsehood of this tale is proved by Ran- 
to Scotland. ‘dulph himself ; he tells us that a reconciliation was effected between Mary and 
An attempt has been made to justify Elizabeth on the ground that Mary’s) Daroley by the very persons in whose presence, not an hour before, she had 
refusal to ratify the treaty of Edinburgh gave the English Queen the right of) ostentatiously proclaimed herself an adulteress, and adds, 
treating Mary as anopen evemy. But, unfortunately for such reasoners, peace The reconciliation was more complete than the conspirators intended. Darn- 
had been concluded between France, Spain, Scotland, and England by the ley fled with Mary to Dunvar, published a protestation disavowing his share 
treaty of Cateau-Cambressis, by which Etizabeth continued to be bound ; and) in the murder of Rizzio, and joined in the prosecution of his former assuciates. 
the treaty of Edinburgh, which Mary refused to ratify, had been concluded, His conduct rendered him thoroughly contemptible, and all parties shrunk from 


not with the legitimate authorities of Scotland, but with the lords of the Con-|\his acquaintance. ‘ The shaft of contempt,” says the Hindoo proverb, ** pene- 

trates the shell of the tortoise ;” and, though Darnley was not very sensitive 
‘on points of honour, he was morbidly alive to the pangs of wounded vanity. 
At one time he prepared a ship to bear him away trom Scotland, and Mary, 
in the presence of her court, and of the French ambassador, remonstrated 
‘du so injurious a project, The ambassador thus describes the Queen's 


regation, who were in arms against their sovereign. There were consequent 
y no public grounds for Elizabeth's refusal to allow Mary to pass through her 
dominions on her way home, though she may be excused for her unwillingness| 
to allow a young and fascinating rival to exhibit herself in an honourable light 
before the English people. The attempt to intercept her on the high seas was, 
however, nothing better than an act of profligate piracy : there can, however, 


conduct when she heard by letter of Darnley’s proposed evasion :— 
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“ The Queen received this letter on the morning of Michaelmas day, the) chance tarried not all night by reason of some masque in the abucy (Holyrood t ts es 
King arrived at ten that night. When their Majesties were together, the! House ;) but we believe it was not chance bat God that put it in our head.” ge he 
Queen spoke to him of what the said letter contained, begged him to state the | Prince Labanoff's coilection indisputably establishes two important facts ; ee 
occasion of his departure, and if it was because he had any reason to complain’ first, that, during the month preceding Darnley’s murder, Mary did not antici- f Ath “4 
of her, he was unwilling to speak on the sunject. And the Queen, considering pate the occurrence of any event of magnitude ; and, secondly, that her ene- Pe 
of what great importance his voyage was, acted very wisely, and was well ad-! mies, the Protestant lords, did look forward to some event which would neces- t ite qe 
vised to summon immediately the lords of her council. and to request my pre- sitate a great change, if not a revolution. Lord Brougham's second proposi- an w 


sence. When we were ali assembled, ihe Bishop of Ross, by command of the tion avers that the mockery of justice exhibited et Bothwell’s trial was con- 
Queen, introduced the subject of the King's voyage in his presence, and the trived by Mary. The very reverse is the fact; the packed parliament that 


evidence she gave : it was a letter sent to him by the Ear! of Lennox (Darn-| acquitted Bothwell was entirely composed of Mary’s enemies, and in this very fae iti ie) 
lev’s father), which letter was read The Queen made a very excellent speech, session they passed several laws characterised by persoual hostility to herself, ane 
and afterwards prayed and entreated him with all her might to declare in the| and rancorous intolerance towards her religion. Lord Brougham might more Beate chs Sp 
presence of all if she had ever given him occasion for such conduct? And/ reasonably have accused George IV. of contriving the escape of Queen Caro- Pe 


in such case she begged of him with clasped hands, and for the honour of God | line. ‘ 
not to spare her. The lords also said, that they saw he received them with nthe 19th of April the session of the Scottish parliament ended, and on a ae ie 
an evil countenance, and that they did not know but that they might be the the evening of that day, the leading nobles, including the principal Protestant Boe by ii 

cause of his deparure, and entreated him to tell in what they had offended!) lords, and those who had taken a prominent part in the murder of Rizzio,signed al seer 
For my part, [ said that his voyage affected the honour of the Queen and his|!an engagement to Bothwell that they would defend him against all his ene- 7 
own ; and if he had occasion for tt. the bono .r of the Queen was brought into||mies, and use every effort to compel the Queen to take him as a husband. This ty, 
question, and if he had no occasion, his conduct was far from laudable We assuredly is a conclusive proof that they did not believe the Queen to be madly ae os 
could not extort from him any decisive resolution, but he declared, that as to! in love with him Lord Brougham says that “the pretence of force was a eS 
occasion for his voyage there was none whatever.” ||gross fraud; but here is undeniable evidence that a plot to use force was framed + Wee. 

Now, we put it to he common sense of any man in the country, could such//a whole week before Mary was seized by Bothwell and carried to the castle of oo i 
a scene as this have possibly taken place, if Mary had proclaimed herse!f an Dunbar. There, according to the statement of Throckmorton and Melville, Pe) » 
adulteress ouly a few weeks before! Darnley was anxious to quit Scotland! violence was offered to her person by Bothwell ; but there is no doab: that she 
because Elizabeth, indignant at bis marriage, had directed her ambassidorsto was kept for ten days a close prisoner at Dunbar; that when she was removed Reh /ias 
withhold every acknowledgment of his rank, and he was therefore afraid of to Edinborgh. she was as closely confined in the castle, until she consented to F eh 3 
being publicly slighted at the approaching christening of his own son. take a Protestant hasband in the person of Bothwell. The difference of reli- ees abe 

Lord Brougham’s statement of his case against Mary is contained inthe six gion between Mary and Bothwell is a circumstance which the libellers of the ‘See 
tollowing propositions : Scottish Queen have found it convenient to pass over in silence; they were Re. 2% 

well aware that Mary's passionate attachment to Cathvlicism was far too pow- art 
and equally certain that Mary was generally suspected, and was openly charged, erful to allow her voluntarily to seek a heretic husband ; indeed there is abun- Red 
as an accomplice in the marder, if not the coutriver of the crime. — ‘dant evidence that she was all but dragged to an altar which she regarded as : 

“2. Yet it is equally certain that, instead of taking those active steps to 2esectated by a Protestant ritual. 
bring the perpetrators to punishment, required both by conjugal duty and by a, Had there been a particle of truth in Robertson's tale of Mary’s romantic . 
just desire to wipe off the stain affixed to her character, she allowed a devotion to Bothwell, the day of her marriage would have been hailed with joy es 
mere mock trial to take place which outraged every principle of justice, while, and celebrated as a festival. Let De Croc, the French ambassador, declare how 


he 
she refused Lennox the father's offers of to evidence convict the murderers. ‘&t day was spent by the unfortunate Queen, ; rae 
‘Her Majesty sent to seek me, and | perceived great strangeness in her be- 3 


“3. Bothwell had only of late been admitted to her intimate society ; he : : 
was a man of coarse manners and profligate character, universally accused and/ haviour to her hasband, whieh she excused to me, saying, that if I saw her sor- 
now known as having been the principal in the murder No one pretended, rowful it was because she would not rejoice, as indeed she never would again, andy 

at the time seriously to doubt his gailt ; yet immediately after the event she mar-| 4@S'ting nothing so muchas death. Yesterday, being alone in her cabinet with eae 
ied him, and married him with a mixture of fracd, a pretence of being forced. ges. she eried out aloud that they should bring her a dagger to end her oe vit. 
it, so coarse, that it could deceive nobody, and so gross as only to be exceed- by maki; 
ed by the still grosser passion which actuated her whole conduct. ow Lord Brougham dreamed of making Bothwell's divorce a ground of eek | 
“4. That he was married wien their intimacy began, is not denied. Nor charge against Mary, it is impossible for rational men to divine. That divorce ‘oe tae 
is it doubted that she conseated to marry him before his former marriage had “45 g'¥en in a Presbyterian court, over which Mary had no influence, and every abhi 
been dimneteall | member of which was her avowed enemy. In her letter to the Bishop of ‘ 
“5. Tne divorce which dissolved it was hurried through the Courts in four | Damblane, who had the unpleasant task of communicating intelligence of the Mi 
days, by the grossest fraud and collusion between the parties. Hence Mary mee pe ny French court, Mary speaks of the duresse to which she had 

was as much guilty of bigamy in marrying him as was the Duchess of Kingston) When be asa of public 
two centuries later ; for the Duchess produced also a sentence of separation | ne - bad redhenes oboe aay all his suit and offers, in the end he showed 
a mensa et thoro in her defence, obtained with incomparably greater formality, |S how far he had proceeded with our whole nobility and principals of our es- 
{¢ tates, and what they had promised him under their own handwriting. If we 


but obtained through collusion, and therefore considered as a nullity ; and she, | : : 
was accordingly convicted of the felony. | had cause, then, to be astonished, we remit us to the judgment of the King, 


“6. These acts of Mary's were of so abominable a nature that all rational t¢ Queen, and others our friends. Seeing ourscif in his power, sequestered 
men were turned away from supporting her, and her desposition was almost a| {from the company of our servants and others of whem we might ask counsel ; 
matter of course in any Christian, or indeed in any civilised country.” yoke, Coan Saas epee whose counsel and fidelity we had before depended, 

of whose force ought and must maintain our authority, without whom, in a man- 

we are nothing, beforehand already won over to his wishes, and so we left 
equivalent to a direct suggestion of falsehood. The whole rests on the point, ione as it were a prey unto him: many things we resolved with ourself, but 
when was Mary first suspected or charged with complicity in the marder! Did guid never find a way of escape. And yet gave he us lit:le space to meditate 
the suspicion arise naturally from circumstances, or was it an after-thougbt of vith ourself, ever pressing us with continval and importunate suit."’ 
her enemies! Robertson, whose gross falsifications of history on other points; pothwell’s conduct was anything but that of a a leared lover ; he kept her 
have been ably exposed by the Rev. Mr. Maitland, states two circumstances asl! under the closest surveillance, and would not allow of her having any commu- ‘a "tah 
sufficient to justify suspicion. Mary visited Bothwell at the castle of the Her-||. .ation with her former friends. To this important fact we can adduce the ‘ 
mitage, where he lay severely wounded ; and she did not visit Daruley when) strongest possible testimony, the evidence of Mary’s enemies A league was Re 
he was sick of the small-pox. Let us state the facts of each case. While; .pnog against Bothwell, and at the head of it was Morton, who had been the he 
the Queen was at Jedburgh, Bothwell, who professed great attachment to her chief agent in forcing the Queen's marriage, and, as was subsequently proved, 
cause, was wounded in an encounter with some robbers ; he was taken to the), leading assassin in the murder of Darnley. Now the pretence set forth by 
Hermitage, a royal castle about twenty miles from Jedburgh, where he remained) 4, league for their insurrection was to rescue their Queen from the involun- # 
until he had recovered. Ten days afterwards, viz. on the 17th of October, recy captivity in which she was held by Bothwell! Their sincerity was proved ~ ed 
Mary rode over to see him, remained about an hour, and rode back again tO) when she féll into their hands after the battle of Carberry Hill, and was sent fs the 
Jedburgh. This is what Robertson calls * flying on the wings of love, "—as fl \4 close prisoner to Lochleven. This battle was fought on the 17th of June ; a: 
love would have allowed a delay of ten days, or would have brought the lady) 46 conquerors immediately assumed the government under the title of “ the be 
back with the same rapidity that urged her forwards! ‘She rode forty miles in!') 554, of the Secret Council,” and on the 18th of the following, they pro } 
one day,” says Robertson,—as if this had been something miraculous ! it might) ., Mary to be divorced from Bothwell. She refused, not from lone af th- 4 
have been a wondrous feat to a lubberly professor ; but we all know that it has! vel), but from unwillingness to bastardise the child of which she was pregnant. 
been frequently surpassed by many fair equestrians of the present day. \\'n the following February she was delivered of a daughter, who was sent to ° 

Mary’s refusal to visit Darnley was still more innocent ; she was a mother.! France for safety ; the little princess, on reaching maturity, became a nun of 
and she ought not to have risked the life of the infant prince by exposing him |the order of Notre Dame de Soissons, and died at an early age in the cloister. 
to the contagion of a disease which was then deemed at once the most infec- Nothing can more clearly show the deliberate falsification of Mary's history by - 
tious and the most dangerous then known in Europe. But we have a stronger) partisan writers than their omission of all mention of the existence of this 
refutation of the inference sought to be deduced from these simple circumstan-| child, though proofs of her identity are given in a work of such easy access as 


“1. It is certain that Darnley, Mary’s second husband, was foully murdered, 
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ces. In the November following these events, Mary was pressed to divorce) J,e Laboureur’s edition of Castelnan's Memoirs a iy, 
Darnley and marry Bothwell by Murray, Maitland, Huntley, aud Argyle; she) Murray returned from France on the 1!th of August, and on the 16th of Fi f 
peremptorily refused compliance, and was bitterly reproached by her council that month had an tnterview with the captive Queen at Lochleven; he then eS ee | 
for her attachment to her worthless husband. Can any one believe that when) and there gave her such assurances of friendship, that she herself asked him Ra's) af 
the same end could have been obtained safely by divorce, she would have pre | to assume the regency. Murray of course complied, and his first act was to Dee. Pike 
ferred the more perilous expedient of murder? On the day after Darnley's| make his sister's imprisonment more rigid than ever. Remonstrances were } oH Ret 
murder, Mary wrote a very remarkable letter to the Archbishop of Glasgow, made against this conduet, and Murray felt that he must make some effort in anh lt 
from which we take the following extract :— lhis own justification. In December, then, we hear, for the first time, of a “a ra as 
‘Most reverend father in God, and trustly councillor, we greet you well.|\casket of love-letters from Mary to Bothwell, laid before the secret council by ‘i 4 
We have received this morning your letters of the 27th of January, by your| Morton. According to Morton's own story, he obtained these letters from Dal- wk i 4 
servant Robert Drury, containing in one part such advertisement as we find by| glersh, a servant of Bothwell, in the month of June, but he gives no reason for ed SE 


effect over-true. albeit the success has not altogether been such as the authors ‘suppressing them until the following December. Instead of the original let- 
of that mischievous fact had preconceived in their miuds, and had put in exe |\\ers. what was really given to the public consisted simply of what professed to 
cution, if God in his mercy had not preserved us, and reserved us, as we trust, be Latin translations of them by Buchanan, and we are at this day left in un- 
to the end that we inay take a rigorous vengeance of that mischievous deed, certainty by Mary's enemies whether what they produce as the contents of the 
which, rather than it should remain unpunished, we had sooner lose life and all.|\casket are to be regarded as originals, or as re-transiations from Buchanan's 
~-..Always whoever has taken this wicked enterprise in hand, we assure our-| barbarous Latin. Of course we know that any imputation on Buchanan's 
self it was prepared as well for us as the King ; for we lay the most part of all scholarship is likely to be resented ; even those Scotchmen who give up his 
the last week in that same lodging, and was there accompanied with the most honesty and integrity as indefensible, will be ready to take arms for his classi- 
part of the lords that are in this town that same night at midnight, and of very jeality. This is a controversy irrelevant to our present subject, and all we can 


| 
| 
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say to the partisans of Buchanan is, that they would themselves feel it a worse his phaeton, beneath the dingy walis of Neath Abbey, and were soon at the 
penalty than the treadmill to be doomed to read such Latin every day of their dvor of his picturesque cottage, on the banks of the Dalos. 
lives. || Itwaslate when we got to his house, and his visitors had retired, so that I 
Tbe most preposterous demand ever made by the enemies of Mary is, that did not see them until morning ; and | will now inform you who were my com- 
we should judge of those documents by internal evidence ; the fact being that panions at the breakfast table. 
no such documents are in existence. The fact of their forgery was so appa-) In the first place, (1 leave out, of course, the master, mistress, and children 
rent that they were withdrawn by their inventors, and not one of them can be of the family,) was a lady, who was, if it be allowable to guess at a lady's age, 
found in the archives of England or Scotland. The professed copies and ex-| of about seven and thirty summers old. | say summers, because she looked 
tracts which have been published are so utterly unlike anything that Mary is, so cheerful, and good humored, that frost, and wind. and wintry storm seemed 
ever proved to have written that it would be a mere waste of time to offer evi- never to have had any thing to do with that calm, smiling, intellectual face. 
dence of their worthlessness A further reason fur avoiding the irksome task She had bright, dark eyes, which had a world of sweet expression in them, an 
of verbal criticisin is, that we can show these letters to have been rejected by ,aquiline nose, and a pair of rich, rosy, country looking lips. Her hair was 
a court prejudiced against Mary,—the commission of investigation which simply parted in the centre of her fine forehead, and confined by the folds of a 
Queen Elizabeth commanded to assemble at York Lord Brougham’s account cap. which was neither plain, nor smart, but something between both—at all 
of Mary’s consuct in reference to these conferences is as bold a perversion uf events, it looked rather gay from comparison with that of our hostess and her 
facts as ever we have met in the course of our critical experience He says: daughters, who, as I said belonged to the society of Quakers—indeed, so did 
‘She submitted the case to a solemn investigation, when she found that the the lady herself whom lam describing, although she did not wear the stiff 
effects of her infamy were fatal to her party, clouding over all her prospects of ‘garb of that order of religionists. 
success, or even «f deliverance ; and as soon as the worst part of the charges) Opposite to her was a geutleman of grave and sedate deportment, with a 
against her were brought forwerd, and the most decisive evidences of her guilt very thoughtful expression of countenance, and yet amerry eye withal. He 
adduced, the letters under ber own hand, she did not meet the cha-ge or even had a broad, bold forehead—not, however, a remarkably high one—-well 
attempt to prove the writings forgeries, but sought shelter behind general pro-| thatched on its summit, with dark hair, combed smoothly on one side, on which 
testations, and endeavoured to change the inquiry into a negutiation, although Uhought, not Time, ha! sown some silver grass He was of the middle 
distinctly warned that such a conduct of her case was flying from the trial to height, and spare in figure ; but his frame was well knit and hardened by ex- 
which she had submitted, and must prove quite demonstrative of her guilt.” ercise. Indeed, I have seldom seen two such healthy locking folks as him and 
The conferences at York began on the 8th of October, and on the 9th the his wife, f 
casket of letters was produced by Maitland and Buchanan. Mary’s represen- They had two sparkling eyed, merry hearted children with them. And, to 
tatives met the charges brouglit against her, and refuted them completely ; for put the reader out of suspense, I may as well state that the lady and gentle- 
when Ceci! dissolved the commission on the 11th of the foliowing January, he |man were William and Mary Howitt, and the two litle ones were a part of 
declared that “nothing had been proved on either side.” Another comms their family, who had been spending a month with Mr W——’s family, and 
sioner, the Duke of Norfolk, gave a more decisive proof of his belief in Mary's “hom the parents, while on a pedestrian tour through South Wales, had called 
innocence. for immediately alter the termination of the inquiry, he became a |to see and send home. — 
suitor for her hand. Mary objected not to the investigations at York, but after | The Howitts were quite as charming and unaffected in the parlor, as upon 
these had terminated in an acquitta!, she did protest against the attempt to put paper, and I was quite at home with them before | had been five minutes in 
her on a new trial in London, while she was absent and her enemies were en-\'heircompany. Afier breakfast we all strolled round the garden together and 
coureged to be present. Elizabeth, not Mary, changed the inquiry into a nego. then proceeded to the Friend's Meeting house in the town. It turned out to 
_ tiation, by endeavouring to induce Mary voluntarily to resign her crown, and be a silent meeting, as itis termed—that is, not a word was spoken from the 
she contin»ed to delude her captive by simula.ed negotiations during the whole time we entered until the congregation, as if with one consent, rose up and 
period of her imprisonment. I every letter written by Mary to Elizabeth in- quitted the place. We then proceede! to the residence of a brother in law 
nocence is asserted in the strongest terms ; in no letter of Elizabeth to Mary of Mr W——’s, to diner ; and in the evening we were all seated in a little 
is a shade of guilt imputed. In her negotiations with the French ambassadors, snuggery in the garden at our host's house, arranging an excursion for the mor- 
Mlizabeth never hinted that Mary's guilt was the cause of her detention ; on tow, over some curds and whey. 
‘he contrary, she declared to the last that she was willing to liberatethe Queen; Anda pleasant time of it we had the next day, for we were all up with the 
of Scotland, provided that she could obtain satisfactory securities against any |dawn, and afiera substantial country breakfast, were on our way to Swansea, 
attempt on the English crowo In June, 1569, Elizabeth declared that Mary | Arrived at which place, we walked over the splendid beach, which extends 
should be set at liberty if it could ve proved that she had not transferred ber \from the town to the Momble head, on which is the light house, a distance of 
rights of inheritance to the royal family of France. The necessary proofs were about seven miles—for we were a!l great pedestrians—Mr. and Mrs. Howitt 
furnished on the 17th of the following August, and on the 28th of September |particularly so, as the following extract from a notice of their writings, by Mr, 
a majority of the English privy council decided that Mary might be set at li jHorne, will abundantly prove. What would some young ladies, who never ven- 
berty, provided she consented to marry an English subject. If these cireum | (ure out unless in a carriage, or for a brief street promenade, say to such walks as 
stances be taken together, there can be no roum for a reasonab e doubt of the |those taken by the delightful! authoress we are speaking of! 
innocence of the Queen of Scotland. \| Soon atter their marriage they undertook a walk into Scotland, having long 
But ber case does not rest here. Bothwell, after his escape from the battle «dmired warmly the ballad poetry and traditions of that country. In their 
of Carberry Hill, took shipping for Norway, but was seized on the coast of ramble, alter landing at Dunbarton, they went over mountain and moorland, 
Denmark. He died in April, 1576, at the castle of Malmor; but before his | wherever they proposed to go, for one thousand miles, walking more than five 
death, he executed an official declaration in which he confessed his share in the hundred of it—Mrs. Howitt performing the journey without fatigue. They 
morder of Darnley, and exonerated Mary from all cognizance in the conspiracy |cr‘ssed Ben Lomond without a guide, and after enjoying the most magnificent 
and participation in the crime. The captive Queen naturally manifested an |speciacle of the clouds,alternately sbrouding and breaking away from the chaos 
extreme desire to have this conclusive evidence brought before the public ; she |of mounteins around them, were enveloped by a dense cloud, and only able to 
wrote to the Archbishop of Glasgow in urgent termsto obtain a copy. \jeffect their descent with great difficulty, and with considerable hazard They 
Some time afterwards Mary again wrote to the Archbishop, jvisited Loch Katrine, Stirling, Edinburgh, and all the beautiful scenery for 
“I have been informed that the King of Denmark has sent to the Queen |many miles around it, traversed Fifeshire, and then, taking Abbotsford in their 
(Elizabeth) the last will and testament of the late Earl of Bothwell, and tha: route, walked through the more southern parts, visiting many places interesting 
she has suppressed it inthe greatest possible secrecy. It seems to me that, for their puetical or historical associations, on to Gretna Green, where all the 
the voyage of De Monceau!x is no longer necessary since the Queen mother |Villegers turned out, brimfull of mirth, supposing they were come here to be 
(Catherine de Medicis) has sent thither, as you inform me.” | married, especially as they entered the public house where such matches are 
Sir John Forster, in a letter to Walsingham, states that an attested copy of completed, and engaged the landlord to put them in the way to Carlisle. They 
this important document was produced ou the trial of Morton, many years af |feturned by way of the English lakes having, as they have been frequently 
ter the period to which we now refer, but no authentic copy of it isto be found heard to declare, enjoyed the most delightful journey imaginable. They also 
in the archives of England or Scotland; indeed there is little doubt that it Made another excursion into the north of England, Scotland, and the Western 


was designedly destroyed. Prince Labanoff, however, has obtained an origi- 
nal copy from the papers of Baron d'Esneval, the French ambassador to Den- 
mark in 1585; this copy is authenticated by the following endorsement, * The, 
said Earl has himself written the notes in the margin.” Prince Labanoff “an- 
nounces the speedy publication of this importat document, which he declares 
will complete the justification of Mary Queen of Scots. We deem the case, 
sufficiently perfect now, for had Mary not been assured of her own imnocence | 
she would never havemanilested so earnest ananxiety to have bothwell’s) 
real or supposed dying declarations authenticated by unquestionable 
authorities. 

We have answered Lord Brougham's vague assertions by uncontrovertible 
evidence, and we hope that he will take some opportunity of withdrawing the. 
charges be has so lightly hazarded, otherwise the world will conclude that be 
has fared as signally in the ieulpation of Queen Mary as he did in the excul.' 
patiun of Queen Caroline. | 


WILLIAM AND MARY HOWITT. . i 


BY A COSMOPOLITAN. | 

A few years ago I was connected witha Journal in South Wales, and my, 
avocations rendered it necessary that | should frequently pay visits to the va-. 
rious townsin the County, among them to Swansea. At this place, on one; 
oceasion, | had been detained by the assizes for a week ; and tired out and. 
completely jagged by having had to sit for the preceding six days. from morn-. 
ing to night, in a crowded Court, listening to uninteresting trials respecting 
coal mine and iron work property, { was lying at my ease, ona sofa, at the 
** Mackworth Arms,” when a friend, who resided at the neighboring town of 
Neath, sought me out. and invited me to spend the Sunday with nim, at his 
residence there. Mr E. W was a Quaker, but by no means a stiff one, and) 
a man of high literary acquirements and refined taste ; but I felt so fatigued, 
that I hesitated about accepting his kind invitation, and begged off. But he 
would not hear of a refusal. ‘“ There is a family staying with me fora few, 


Isles, traversing the most interesting parts of the journey again on foot. They 
spent a short time with Mr Wordsworth and his family, at Rydal, and in Ed- 
inburgh made the personal acquaintance of most of the literary and eminent 
characters there. Mr. Ho-itt also attended a dinner given by the city of Edin- 
burgh tothe poet Campbell, and being requested to give as a toast the 
Eugl -h poets, * Wordsworth, Southey aud Moore,” he took the opportunity of 
pressing on that brilliant company, that iftoasting poets did them honour, the 
true way to serve them wes to secure them their ** copy-right.” 

Unhappily, there are but few instances of an author and his wife rowing to- 


\gether so pleasantly in the same boat, as William and Mary Howitt, for the 


history of vur literature is crowded with instances of domestic miseries, from 
those of Byron and his wife, downwards. | never saw a more affectionate, and 
apparently really attached couple, than these charming writers. There was 
not, in their every day intercourse, so far as | saw it, any of the vxorious, ma- 
trimonial clap-traps, which are sometimes so disgustingly evident. I say dis- 


||gustingly,and [ might add hypveritically.ioo, for | never hear and see husbands 


and wives ** billing and cooing” in public, but | suspect al! is not as it should 
be in private The Howitts seemed, and well they might be, proud of each 
other—they looked the true husbind, and devoted wife, and were to me perfect 
patterns of married propriety. And lovely children were theirs--one of them 
already gave indications of a fine taste, not for drawing alone, but for pictorial 
composiiivn, In many hanvs, the little thing would have been spoiled by hav- 
ing its precocity nursed, and petted, but its wise and judicious mother prudent- 
ly rather checked than encouraged the luxuriant growth of talent ; and she 
acted wisely, for luxuriance may, and often does, become rankness, and the 
fairest flowers are freqeuntly irremediably injured by the hot breath of popular 
applause. 

How we chatted away, during that pleasant morning, as we sat on the 
mountains which commanded a view of the beautiful bay of Swansea, which 
bears a striking resemblance to, and is only surpassed by, the bay of Naples. 
Mrs. Howitt told me that she and her husband entirely educated their children. 
Happy little ones, thought |, to have such teachers. I referred to their numer- 


both assured me that by adopting a system, they had time enough to spare. 


days whom I am sure you will be glad to see.” So, nolens volens, I was io works, and wondered how they found time for domestic tuition, but they 


pelled to poke a few things intoa carpet bag, and ere long, we rolled along in 
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On our way back, weapplied for admission, and obtained it, to view the grounds 
of Singleton Castle, the residence of Mr. Vivian, the member for Swansea 
At the door was a chained Eagle, and the captive bird afforded quite an oppor- 
tunity to Mrs. Howitt, of giving her little ones a pleasant ornithological lecture. 
“ That is one way of our teaching,” said she, to Mr. W , © for children’ 
are educated in walks, and nota strange wild flower blooms in the hedges, 


which we do not pluck, and learn a lesson from, or an insect fly by which does 


not carry instruction on its wing.” 


That evening, after our return home, or, rather, theirs—for I was unwilling-| 
ly compelled to go to the abominable Assizes at Swansea—Mrs. Howitt com- 


posed the beautiful lines on “ the Chained Eagle,” which appeared in one of 


the Annuals—a poem I[ never read without the added peasures of associativn,|| 


and with which, doubtless, the reader is familiar. 


William Howitt’s conversation was, to me, less ‘‘ taking” than that of his, 
wife ; and my friend, who was a great politician, was chiefly occupied with him. 


Nevertheless, | heard quite ge of his vigorous, nervous talking, to know 
that he was a sturdy champion of the poor man’s rights, and a determined aud 


nes, hater of anything like bigotry, oppression and wrong ; of this, his) 


istory of Priestcraft, a work, the publication of which had the effect of driving 
him from Nottingham, abundantly testifies. 


This delightful author and authoress are at present residing, and have been, 
for four or five years past, at Heidelburg, in Germany, to which place they re- 
sorted with the view of educating their children ; and they have both, in a great, 
measure abandoned the pursuit of English literature for the study of the Ger 


man. Mr. Howitt has already published several highly meritorious translations ; 


and Mrs. Howitt, having hit on a new field of labor, has. of late, chiefly occu- | 


pied her time in translating from the Swedish the charming works of Frederika 
Bremer. 
She must not, however, forget the children of her native England, whose lit- 


tle hearts leap whenever a juvenile book of poetry, by Mary Howitt, is announc- | 


ed. Long may she and her talented husband live, to delight us with their joint 
and productions, and to enjoy their own well-earned reputation. — Bos: 
ton Atlas. 


VIRGIL FOR SCHOOL BOYS. 


BY AN ETONIAN. 
THE PRIZE RING.—THE FIGHT. 
THE ANEID, BOOK V, LINE 387. 
While Dares now the timid crowd derides, 
The grave Anchises thus Entellus chides :— 
“ How now, Entellus, where's your ancient pluck ? 
Will you rot rouse, and once more try your luck '— 
Think of your fame, think of your prize o'd buck. ’ 
To this Entellus in few words replies, — 
**Tisn't the blunt I care for, ——- my eyes :— 
Nor do I fear ;—but age, with withering blight, 
Stiffens my gabs, and warns me not to fight ; 
But though I've lost my spring and youthful vigour, 
Am grown much fatter, and a great deal bigger, 
I'll try what I can do with that ‘ere nigger.’ 


Thus speaks the vet'ran champion, and shoves 
Into the ring his pond’rous buxing gloves— 
Gloves, which one time had grac’d the princely fists 
Of Eryx, in the pugilistic lists ;— 
Of seven immense bulis’ hides was form'd the leather, 
Which lead and iron fast'nings brac’d together. 
Father .Zneas, and the crowd, bebold, 
With awe, these gauntlets cast in giaut’s mould ; 
And boasting Dares, at the fearful sight, 
Shows the white feather, and declines to fight. 
Then the old hero thus their fear reproves :— 
“ D'ye shrink from these ! What! had you seen the gloves 
Which Hercules’ immortal fists once bore 
In the great fight on this here very shore ;— 
When great .£neas’ brother, long deplor'd, 
Stood up against Alcides, and was floor'd ! 
These gloves were his—and still remain the stains 
Of my poor master Eryx’s blood and brains.— 
If Dares, howsumever, shies these gloves, 
And if Acestes and our Chief approves, 
Thus let us end the diffrence that's arisen ;— 
I'll give up mine—let Dares give up his’n :” 
Thus having spoke, he, hardy veteran, peels, — 
His sinewy limbs and brawny arms reveals, 
And stands within the ring :— Anchises’ son 
Brings equal arms for each, and binds them on. 


And now the pugilists, without delav, 
Their scientific attitudes display :— 
Far from the blow their lofty heads throw back ;— 
Spar to deceive, and try to rouse attack :— 
The one, more active, on his youth relies ;— 
The other, with colossal bulk, defies ; 
But his weak knees of trembling age remind, 
And his quick breath betrays his broken wind. 
Many good hits—well stopp’d—are given and taken : 
By some, their ribs are mutually shaken : 
‘And ever and anon is heard a crash, 
As the quick fists the rattling jaw-bones smash.— 
The stanch Entellus stands—firm—as a rock,— 
With ready hands to turn aside the shock : 
Dares—as one who some tali tower defies, 
And now on this, now, that side, vainly tries, 
By force to storm—by stratagem, surprise.— 
At last, Entellus aims a deadly blow 
At Dares’ eye ;—who, nimbly bending low, 
Slides his light body from the threat’ning thwack : 
Entellus on the air bestows the whack, 
And, from the strain, falls prostrate on bis back : 
As when the winds uproot the sturdy oak, 
So falls the hero by his mis-spent stroke. 


Acestes griev'd his friend dead-floor'd to see, 
Raises him up, and seats him on his knee. 
But far from daunted at this first ill luck, 
‘The tumble rouses all the vet’ran’s pluck :— 
Shame excites strength, and consciousness of art :— 
He pommels Dares round o'er every part,— 
Now right—now left—his doubling blows assail ;— 
| Nor rest, nor stop—but, as a sterm of hail 

Rattles the house-tops, so the hero's hits 
Bore, drive, and knock poor Dares ail to bits. 
Father .Eneas, now commanding Telly, 
} To cease his punching of his rival’s belly, 
| Sav'd him, and spinning an heroic yarn, he 
| Sovthes the spent Dares with his royal blarney :— 
“What madness this! Woy, how could you expect 
| To vanquish him whom the great gods protect ! 
Submit to fate.”’ He spoke :—the fight is done.— 
His seconds, to the ships, lead slowly on 
The vanquish'd Dares :—lost—with falt'ring tread ;— 
| 


Rolling ov either side his nerveless head ; 

While from his mouth streams mingled teeth and gore.— 
But, at call, they sadly bore 

The sword and helmet to the neighb’ring shore. 


The noble ox remains Entellus prize ; 
And thus the victor, flush'd, exulting cries ; 
“* Hear, goddess-born, and ye, young Trojans, list— 
Learn what was once Ente/lus’ strength of fist, 
And see the deeth which Dares rarely miss’d : '"~— 
| He spoke ; and standing opposite his prize, 
Which stood unconscious, right between the eyes 
He drove his gauntlets in one dreadful box :— 
The victim had no need of further knocks— 
As when resistless thunder rends the rocks, 
With shatter'd skull so falls the lifeless ox. 
“« Eryx, behold !—This blood to thee I pour 
Instead of Dares’ death ;—and now give o’er 
My art :—lie there my gloves :—I fight no more.” 


MRS. CAUDLE’S CURTAIN LECTURES. 
MRS, CAUDLE THINKS “ THE TIME HAS COME TO HAVE A COTTAGE OUT 
oF TOWN.” 

*O Caudle, you ought to have had something nice to-night ; for you're 
‘not well, love—I know you're not. Ha! that’s like you men,—so head-strong ! 
You will have it, that no: hing ails you ; bot I can tell, Caudle. The eye of a 
wife—and such a wife as I've been to you—can at once see whether a husband's 
well or not. You've been tu:ning like tallow all the week ; and what's more, 
you eat nothing, now. It makes me melancholy to see you at a joint. I don’t 
say anything at dinner before the children ; but I don't feel the less. No, no; 
you're not very well; and you're not as strong as a horse. Dor't deceive 
yourself—nothing of the sort. No, and vou don't eat as much as ever; and 
ros do, you don’t eat with a relish, I’m sure of that. You can't deceive me 
\there. 

“ But I know what's killing you. It's the confinement ; it’s the bad air 
jyou breathe ; it’s the smuke of London Oh yes, I know your old excuse : 
you never found the air bad before. Perhaps not. But as people grow older, 
land get on in trade—and, after all, we've nothing to complain of, Caudle— 
London air always diwegrees with ’em Delicate health comes with money : 
('m sure of tt. What acoiour you had once, when you'd hardly a sixpence ; 
ind now, look at you ! 

“*T would add thirty years to your life—and think what a blessing that would 
be to me ; not that [ should live a tenth part of the time—thirty years, if you'd 
take a nice little house somewhere at Brixton. You hate Brizton. I must 
say it, Caudle, that’s so like you : any place that’s really genteel, you can't 
abide. Now Brixton and Balham Hill I think delightful. So select! There, 
nobody visits nobody, unless they're somebody. ‘To say nothing of the delight- 
ful pews that make the churches so respectful ! 

“ However, do as you like. If you won't go to Brixton, what do you say to 
Clapham Common! Oh, that’s a very fine story! Nevertell me! No ; you 
wouldn't be left alone, a Robinson Crusoe with wife and children, because 
you're in the retail way What! T'he retired wholesales never visit the retired 
retails at Clapham? Ha! that’sonly your old sneering at the word, Mr. Cau- 
die; but I don’t believe it. And after ail, people should keep to their station, 
or what was this life made for’ Suppose a tallow-merchant does keep him- 
iself above a tallow-chandler,—lI call it only a proper pride. What? You call 
it the aristocracy of fat? I don't know what you mean by aristocracy ; but I 
suppose it's only another of your dictionary words, that’s hardly worth the 
finding out. 

“ What do you say to Hornsey or Muswell Hill’ Eh! Toohigh? What 
4 man you are ! Well then—Battersea! Toolow? You are an aggravating 
creature, Caudle, you must own that! Hampstead, then? Toocold? Non- 
sense ; it would brace you up like a drum, Caudle ; and that's what you want. 
But you don’t deserve anybody to think of your health or your comforts either. 
There’s some pretty spots, I’m told, about Fulham. Now, Caudle, I won't 
have you say a word against Fulham. ‘That must be a sweet place : dry, and 
healthy, and every comfort of life about it—else is it likely that a bishop would 
live there! Now, Caudle, none of your heathen principles—I won’t hear ‘em. 
[ think what satifies a bishop ought to content you ; but the politics you learn 
at that club are dreadful. To hear you talk of bishops—well, I only hope noth- 
ing will ree to you, for the sake of the dear children ! 

“ A nice little house and a garden ! | know t—I was born for a garden ! 
There's something about it makes one feel so innocent. My heart somehow 
lalways opens and shuts at roses. And then what nice currant wine we could 
make! And again, get ’em as fresh as you will, there’s no radishes like your 
own radishes! They're ten times as sweet! What! And twenty times as 
dear? Yes; there yougo! Anything that I fancy, you always bring up the 


lexpense. 
“ No, Mr. Caudle, I should not be tired of it in amonth. I tell you I was 
made forthe country. But here you’ve kept me—and much you've cared 
ut my health—here you've kept me in this filthy Londou, that I hardly know 
what grass is made of. Much you care for your wife and family to eee ’em 
to be all smoked like bacon. I can see it—it’s stopping the children’s 
th ; they'll be dwarf’s, ‘and have their father to thank for it. If you'd the 


And now with various cries, and mingled din 
The Trojan and Sicilian youth rush in ;— 


of a parent you couldn’t bear to look at their white faces. Dear little 
Dick ! he makes no breakfast. What! He ate siz slices this morning? A 
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filthy club—that’s it. Then you'd be obliged to be at home, like any other 
decent man. Whereas, you might, if you liked, enjoy yourself under yen] 
own apple-tree, and I’m sure J should never say anything about your 
tobacco out of doors. My only wish isto make you happy, Caudle, and you! 
won't let me do it. 

“You don't speak, love? Shall I look about a house to-morrow? It will) 
be a broken day with me, for I'm going out to have little pet’s ears bored — 
What? You won't have her cars bored ? And why not, I should like to know? 
It’s a barbarous, savage custom? Oh, Mr. Candle! the sooner you go away 
from the world, and live in a cave the better. You're getting not fit for Chris. | 
tian society. What next? My ears were bored and—-what ! So are yours ?| 
I know what you mean—but that’s nothing to do with it. My ears, I say, were’ 
bored, and so were dear mother’s, and grandmother's before her ; and I sup. 
pose there were no more savages in our family than in yours, Mr Caudle? Be. 
sides,—why should little pet’s ears go naked, any more than any of her sisters? 
They wear ear-rings,—you never objected before. What? You've learned 
better now? Yes, that’s all with your filthy politics again. You'd shake all) 
the world up in adice-box, if you'd your way ; not that you care a pin about. 
the world, only you'd like to get a better throw for yourself,—that’s all. But. 
little pet shall be bored, and don't think to prevent it. { suppose she's to be| 
married some day, as well as her sisters? And who'll look at a girl withou'! 
ear-rings, I should like toknow? If you knew anything of the world, you'd. 
know what a nice diamond ear ring will sometimes do—when one can get it—| 
before this. But I know why you cant't abide ear-rings now ; Miss Prettyman! 


Yes,—it's Miss Prettyman, who-— 

“ There, Caudle, now be quiet, and Ill say no more about pet’s ears at pre- 
sent. We'll talk when you're reasonable. 1 don’t want to put you out of tem- 
per, goodness knows! And so, love, about the cottage? What? ’T will be! 
so far from business? But it needn't be far, dearest. Quite a nice distance ; 
so that on your late nights, you may always be at home, have your supper, get 
to bed, and all by eleven. Eh,—sweet one ?” 

“ I don’t know what I answered,” says Caudle, “but I know this ; in less’ 
than a fortnight I found myself in a sort of a green bird cage of a house. which! 
my wife—gentle satirist !—insisted upon calling ** The ‘Turtle- Dovery.” 


“WHAT'S THAT TO YOU 2” 

A most dangerous interrogative this to pui to a policeman, as the following 
short story may prove :— 

A young man named Cottrell was brought to Clerkenwell Office ‘as a 
suspected person.” He was walking home with two baskets in his hands, 
having been out fishing. Policeman, Anderson, asked what was in them ? 
** What’s that to you?” answered the hardened offender ; whereupon, he 
was taken to the door of the station-house, and locked up. He was then 
brought before the wizard Greenwood, who * discharged him.” We there- 
fore presume it is lawful for any policeman to stop man, woman, or child, 
on the way witha pie to the bakehouse, and ask, ‘* What have you got 
there ?” and then, upon the refusal of the party to lift the crust, and show 
the fruit or steaks, as the case may be, to carry the recusant straightway 
before Mr. Greenwood, who, with that wisdom which daily endears him to 
Sir James Graham, will “ discharge ” the transgressor. 


Romance of the Carter Family.—The history of “ Lootenant Carter” 

the world, unhappily, is not much acquainted with, but that of 

** Lieutenant Carter’s only son, 

A comely youth, just twenty-one,” 
has for years attracted thesympathies ofall. It appears from a ballad which 
we met with the other day, that one of the female Carters is, henceforth, 
to share the tears of the sensitive—Miss Sally Carter, who was courted by a 
young man, and who went out and got drowned—* all but”—and who was 
found by her flame in this sitooation. ‘Thus sigheth the ballad : 

** But when from out the stream he took her, 

All signs of life had quite forsook her. 

He roll’d and roll’d her all about, 

And quickly brought the water out. 

But when he found her soul had fled, 

He wrung his hands and cri-i-ed.” 

_ Mrs. Carter, the bereaved mother, is now made a sharer in the agony; she 
dies as an anxious parent might be supposed to do, and to finish the trage- 
dy the lover makes away with hisself, as the ballad has it : 

**And told the ghost to follow arter 
His own dear Salland Mrs. Carter.” 
We are not informed as to the probability of his overtaking the departed 
ladies, but in our sympathetic imaginations we are inclined to think that he 
would do so—at the rate he was going on. St. Louis Reveille. 
Wantep,—The first volume of the Anglo American, for which a liberal 
ice will be paid.— Also, the following numbers of Vol. I —19, 23.26; Vol. 
fie No. 2, for which 12} cents each will be paid. Apply at this Office. 


Diev,—At Jersey City, on the morning of Sept 14th, after a lingering and 
= illness, Jane Van Valen, wife of John A. Gilbert, in the 8ist year of 
er age. 
Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 9 3-4 a 10 percent. prem. 
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Tur Law or Prorerty.—When the Almighty Creator completed His 
omniscient purpose by creating man, and endowing him with capacities and 
pwers far transcending those of all others in His grand and benevolent design 
He said to this crowning work of His hand “ Be fruitful aud multiply and re- 
plenish the earth, and subdue it.” Here then is the gift of Possession and the 
command to make the most of it, but the modus operandi is not so much as al-| 
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the supply of man’s earthly wants, however multiplied the people, and however 


increased the necessities, 
Though during man’s residence in the blissful abodes of Paradise there was 


no specific property, inasmuch as there was abundance of all that was necessary, 
spontaneousiy provided, yet we find tkat so early as the second generation of 
the human race, express property became acknowledged, for Cain was a tiller 
of the earth, and Abel brought to sacrifice “of the firstlings of his flock.” In 
fact man could not proceed many generations without practically understanding 
that property in something must exist, else all would be anarchy and strife, and 


|\mankind would destroy each other, the weaker falling victims to the stronger. 


Without at leasta tacit acknowledgment of this law, Enoch could not have 
“ builded a city,” nor could Jubal and Tubal have become versed in metals 
and in mechanics. 

The notions of property, sown before the deluge, were preserved and perpe- 
tuated, yet it was a considerable time before there were strict notions on the sub- 
ject as regarded land, because it was wisely ordained, for the purpose of “ re- 
plenishing the earth,” that possessors of any portion of the soil in early periods 
should not be disturbed when there were so many large districts which remained 
unoccupied and invited possession. Hence the going forth of families and 
tribes, gradually spreading and radiating in every direction according to the ad- 


[what said Abraham to his kinsman Lot? ‘ Let there be no strife, pray thee, 


doesn’t wear ‘em ; she would—I’ve no doubt—if she could only get 'em | : 
‘direction in which to travel, ‘Lot chose kim all the plain of Jordan,” and 


vantages of position ascertained in the devious routes of the wanderers ; for, 
between thee and me—for we be brethren.” Abraham gave Lot the choice of 


“ Abraham dwelled in the Land of Canaan.” This primitive mode of settle- 
ment was consistent with human wisdom and with Divine ordinance, and even 
now the possession of new discovered lands is according to the same principle, 
modified only by the consideration of nations instead of individuals. 

The rapid increase of mankind produced considerations not merely of in- 
dividuals, but from thence to families, from families to tribes, and from tribes 
to nations. It became necessary to fix the boundarics of countries and to 
maintain the lines of demarcation ; and whilst nomadic people continued to 
have little more than a general property in land, those who applied themselves 
to agriculture were, in self defence, bound to assert strongly the rights of pro- 
perty in the ground they tilled,—without which it was impossible to project and 
mature the improvements requisite for obtaining the fruits of the soil. 

How early in the history of the world do we find the rights of real property 
asserted. In the history of the Kings of Israel we find a direct prophetic threat 
against Ahab for robbing a subject, the Jezreelite, of his vineyard. In fact it 
needed but little practical experience to convince maukind that nothing short 
cf absolute right and possession would suffice to enable them to fulfil the Di- 
vine command, “ replenish the earth and subdue it. 

We all know, for it has become an axiom in agricultural economy, that the 
tenant of land will not expend the labor end capital necessary to make the 
most from it when he is but a tenant at will, or at best possessing a short lease ; 
in like manner the ownership of lavds would be of very inferior value if that 
were to be of limited and specified duration. Besides which if an equal dis- 
tribution of lands could be and were made to-day, it is certain that the impru- 
dent and extravagant would be selling to-morrow to the prudent and careful. 
Gradually there would be successive alienations and accumulations, and social 
inequalities would quickly be found again. We remember an anccdote trifling | 


jenough perhaps, but illustrative of the true state of this case. A sot had spent 


his last shilling and was creeping home out of humour with the world, and 
railing at the partiality of Providence with regard to the distribution of fortune. 
A gentleman in the street overheard his murmurs, and being desirous to draw 

him out, said, ‘*‘ Here my friend, take these five shillings ; but let me ask what it 
is that displeases you?”’ ‘* Why,” said the fellow ‘is it not too bad that you, 
for instance, should be the owner of a fine estate, and that I should be obliged 

to labor hard for a pittance which hardly serves to keep life and soul together ? 
For my part I consider it altogether unjust.’" ‘* Well, how would you regulate 
matters,” said the gentleman, “if you had the power to order them as you 
please?” “How,” replied the man looking stolidly wise, ‘‘ | would divide the 
world equally among all mankind.” ‘‘ That would be a clever plan, truly,’ 
responded the gentleman, ‘but suppose I were to be careful of my share and 
not expend it unnecessarily, and you were to enjoy yourself, as you called it, 
and quickly get through your portion, would you not be soon as ill off as ever, 

and have the same inequalities to complain of,” The fellow scratched his head 

and for a moment appeared confounded, but suddenly an idea struck him, and’ 
he exclaimed, ‘* Oh, but I would have a new division of the world every Satur- 
day night!’ ‘ Ah,” replied the gentleman, *‘ that’s a mon sequitur ; good 
night, my friend.’"—We think the application is tolerably easy. 

But those very inequalities furnish the most powerful motives to exertion, 
and are of incalculable use to the human condition. The Scripture tells us 
that the Poor shall be always among us, but it no where says that the Poor 
shall always remain poor ; the hope of bettering our condition gives strength 
to labor and thought to intellect, it gives constant action to human reason— 
our noblest faculty—which would become stagnant if not lost, if there were 
eutire equality of circumstances and no stimulus to improvement ; and we 
should consider likewise that our life on earth is a state of probation. In the 
eye of Heaven it matters not “ whois the prince or who is the laborer, but 


plays the prince or the laborer best.” 


ca 
feo 


pretty father you must be to count ‘em. But that’s nothing to what the dear iluded to, much less defined, for His unerring wisdom was aware of the manifold 
cnild could do, if, like other children, he'd a fair chance. ‘workings of society in its increase and advancement, and He knew and knows 
Ha! be ! the case, how all is to become modified and adapted to the great end of earthly posses- 
you never will be comlortable with me. ow nice and fresh you'd come up to! |... : 
business every morning ; and what pleasure it would be for me to put a tulip) sion—that of replenishing the earth, subduing it, and making it competent to 
or a pink in your button hole, just, as I may say, to ticket you from the country. | irr 
But then, Caudle, you never were like any other man! But I know why you 
won't leave London. Yes, | know. Then, you think, you couldn't go to your|| 
| 
q 
| 
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Canapian Improvements.— We are always happy to chronicle the improve-' 
ments going on in Canada, and feel convinced that every Canadian will appre- 
ciate the exertions of the Home Government for the benefit of the country. | 

We perceive that the basin of the New Ship Canal at Montreal is nearly, 
finished, and with the exception of the Locks will be ready in about a week.| 
It is of an immense width, with strong Granite fronts, and will be 16 feet 6 
inches in depth of water. The Locks must be finished next season when the: 
whole of this splendid work will be opeued to the public. It will be an im- 
mense saving to the Merchants of Western Canada, as their freight wil! not re- 
quire to be re-shipped after leaving Montreal, aud what is of as much importance 
it will prove a great blessing to the poor emigrant, who will uot only be better, 
accommodated but be taken up at much cheaper rates thay formerly. 

We likewise observe that Mr. West, the Assistant-Engineer of the Board of 
Works, has completed the survey of a new road from Bytown to the far-famed 
** Caledonia Springs,’’ and that it is tv be immediately given out to contractors 
This is a beautiful portion of the country. We have seen no town ip our tra- 
vels where there is more beautiful scenery than that around Bytown; this, with 
the splendid Suspension Bridge, and the magnificent and wild Chaudiere Falls, 
renders it one of the most interesting places in Canada. Another point of 
great importance is the superior facilities it affords for Manufacturing, and we 
are only surprised that the waters soll past without the genius of Man taking 
advantage of it. 

The people of Canada as well as the Government are making rapid strides 
aud embarking strongly in Railway enterprises. 

The Railway from Toronto and Hamilton to Lake Huron will be a great ad- 
vantage to the American travelling community, and we are happy to observe 
that it is met in a right spirit, as there is every prospect of the Railway between 
Syracuse and Oswego being finished this next year. 

The distance from Troy to Port Sarnia via Syracuse and the Welland Canal! 
is about 650 miles, by way of Oswego and Toronto only 490 miles. The dis- 
tance from Buffalo to Port Sarnia by Lake Erie is 314 miles, by the new “we 
228 miles ; this, with the fact that Ontario opens nearly a month earlier than 
Erie, gives the new route the decided preference. 

The capital fixed by the Charter, £500,000, has all been subscribed and the 
road will be commenced early in the Spring. 

The next work is one of much greater magnitude, being no less than a rail | 
road from Halifax, Nova Scotia, to Quebec, with steam communication between. 


Halifax and the nearest port on the Irish coast. As this is of immense im-| 
portance we may recur to it another day. 


Music and Masical Intelligence. | 


Tue Seven Sceerers.—Of the sudject of this oratorio we have formerly, 
given a description. It was produced at the Tabernacle on Thursday evening: 
under the able direction of Mr. Geo. Loder, and Mr. Timm presided at the 
Organ. The principal solo singers were Mrs E Loder, Mrs. Strong, Miss| 
De Luce, Miss Cheney, Messrs. Sidney Pearson, Cheney, Johnson, Dyer, An-, 
drews and Bennet, and there was, besides a very sufficient orchestra, a chorus! 
of more than a hundred singers. The solo part of the business is not of suffi- 
cient importance to be dwelt upon, but the portions were exceedingly well! 
executed, particularly by Mrs. Loder, Strong, Miss De Luce and Mr. S. Pear- 
son ; the choruses and other concerted music were most beautiful, and reflect the. 
highest credit both on the singers and the excellent conductor Mr. Loder. The! 
entire piece has all the charm of novelty both in matter and style ; the com- 
poser, himself is comparatively unknown in this country, but he is decidedly 
of the German School, and has fine notions of Harmony. | 

We are unable this week to enter into the details of the numerous fine pas. 
sages in the work, but shal do so in our next, by which time we shall have! 
heard it again. The Sacred Music Society bring it out on Wednesday next a‘! 
the Tabernacle, and have engaged the Seguins and Mr. Frazer to take the’ 
principal voices. 

Mr. Temeceton.—This celebrated vocalist was disappointed in his intention 
to come out in the Great Western, in consequence of the berths being all taken 
up. He comes we believe in the Mail Steamer Britannia, and we may shortly 
have the pleasure to taste his quality. A neat little summary of his biogrs- 
phy, professional career, of the new entertainments which he has recently 
given, and which he will in all probability repeat whilst he shall be among us 
has been put into our hands,and we shall endeavour to lay it, or a condensation 
of it, before our readers next week,which will be a fair herald of his pretensions 
to the patronage of our musical wor!d here. 

*,* Mr. A. Taylor, a veteran master of vocalism is reminding his numerous 
friends that he does not mean to relax his endeavours for the promotion - 
musical science and art. He has labored long and well, and we trust he will 
continue to meet abundant encouragement. See his advertisement in the pro- 


per place. 


Steam Suir Great Western.—The following letter has been put in our 
hands, and we most cheerfully give place to it’ in our Journal. It is so easy 
for the captious, the ignorant, and the indisposed in health,to find fault with little 
1aconvenience which exist without possible means of prevention, that we think a 
word from the experienced may be useful towards placing them in the proper 
point of view. 

w 
To Capt. Matthews, Steam Ship Great io nn 

Dear Sir,—I perused this morning in the “‘ Herald’ with sincere regret, = 

card from a few of the passengers of the Great Western, on her ai 


from Liverpool. 


Permit me to remind you of July 1840,when I crossed the ocean in your noble 

ship with over 150 passengers ; and to add, thet not one among my many 
voyages, was so pleasant and comfortable. 
A sea voyage, my dear Sir, is a curious chapter of life to an observing man— 
bad weather, like wine, brings to the surface peculiarities of character even 
among our friends, before unknown —but in general fair wind and sunshine 
calm them down again. Seldom have I seen ili humour last the voyage, and 
sull less survive on shore 

With sincere esteem for your good self, and wishes for success to the Great 
Western, I am my dear Sir, yours very truly, R. Beur. 

We fee! abundant gratification in calling the attention of our readers to the 
advertisement of Mr. E. Baldwin in our columns of to-day. He is there of- 
fering a number of standard works of acknowledged high character at greatly 
reduced prices, and we feel assured that all who are acquainted with their in- 
trinsic value, and have not yet added them to their libraries will avail them- 
selves of sofavorable an opportunity, which must soon cease, from the entire 
disposal of the stock of books therein named. 

There are few works of the present day which for their magnitude have had 
80 extensive and well deserved a sale as The Pictorial Bible and The Pic- 
torial history of England. The former on account of the copious and learned 
notes upon the Sacred tex’, and the numerous and appropriate illustrative cuts ; 
and the latter from its being emphatically the history of the people as well as 
of the country. The Pictorial history of Palestine is not only a proper accom- 
paniment to the above edition of the Bible, but is also written by one who has 
lent an able hand in those pictorial works. The work on London is of univer- 
sal interest, for that great city is not only the Metropolis of the British Empire, 
but in some sense of the whole world, and the text gives the reader both Lon- 
don as it is, and as it was. The edition of Shakspeare is excellent as coming 
from one who has edited the writings of the universal bard con amore, and who 
has brought high qualifications to the task. The remaining works have attain- 
ed to such an extensive and enduring popularity, that we need but refer to their 
titles. 

All these are now to be sold at a reduction—if we recollect right of 1-3 
below their original prices, and we would repeat, to the reading world, “ Do 
not lose such a chance.” 

*,* In our haste last week to get in the Cricket match, the report of which 
reached as at * the twelfth hour’ we omitted to say that it was played at 


|/Cincinnati, where both of the contending clubs are established. By a letter 


addressed to the President of St. George’s Club we learn that there are 
several fine players there, some from the county of Nottingham, and others 
from Kent, and Surrey, and that there is quite a growing taste in the west for 
the manly sport. The gentleman who writes considers it as nothing unlikely 
that they may challenge some of the Eastern Clubs next year, and even come 
all the way to play a friendly match in New York. 


Che Drama. 


Park THeatee.—The opera season has commenced, but we fear scarcely 
lunder such good auspices as were anticipated. Bellini's opera of * La Sonuam- 
bala” cannot be performed moderately well ; it must be either very well or a 
failure, and we fear it must be considered the latter. The new Prima Donna, 
Miss Delcy, has a sweet voice and a prepossessing appearance, but her diffi- 
dence was so extreme on Monday evening that it was completely overcome 
with trepidation, and was unable to do justice either to the character or to the 
music. She has been gradually recovering and gaining more confidence during 
the week, and renders the music, though scarcely the acting, in good style. 
{t is unfortunate, always, to fail in a debut, for it takes a long time to make up 
for it, even if ever be made up at all. Mr. Garduer, of whom, bv-the-by, we 
nave never chanced to hear until now, possesses a sweet level tenor quality, but 
1s deficient in volume, a defect which is unfortunate when Bellini’s music is to 
be sung. Miss Mossis a very clever Liza, and there is really more to be done 
in that part than is generally thought ; Miss Moss is destined to become a very 
clever artiste. Mr. Brough’s commencement is most unfortunate ; he is labour- 
ing under severe indisposition, and should rather be under the orders of his 
physician, than under those of the musical conductor. Mr. Geo. Audrews— 
not the ever useful Andrews who for some years past has been until recently 
an able member of the Park Establishment—is the Alessio of the piece, and 
he spoils it by overdoing. We find Mr. Rophino Lacy installed as musica! 
Director ; now we know right well that he is a first-rate musician, and compe- 
ieut to take the lead at the Queen’s Theatre in London, but we cannot perceive 
the need of his services here. Since the departure of Mr. Hughes, the orches- 
tra and opera generally at the Park have been right well conducted by Mr. 
Chubb, and we have no anticipation that Mr Lacy’s baton will materially im- 
prove the general effect of opera unless the latter were upon a much more mag- 
oificent scale than it is likely tobe, for sometimeto come. It may be that the 
‘constitutional diffidence of Miss Delcy prevents her from being able to sing 
without her father's assistance in the orchestra, but this would be * paying too 
much for the whistle.” ? 
Bowery Tueatre —Mr. Hamblin is playing a short engagement here, and 
has appeared this week in two of the Shakspear characters, Hamlet and Mac- 
beth. The former of these as represented by him we frankly confess is not to our 
taste. Mr. Hamblin has been so much used to play characters of energy and 


action, and to use the hyperbolic language of spectacle and melo drama, that it 


has measurably unfitted him for parts which are purely intellectual. There 
are portions of the Hamlet which he can execute finely, but he cannot subdue 
the fire of his eye nor the energy of feeling which the eye obeys. But his Mas- 
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beth is excellent ; the vacillating portions of it is perhaps least so, but every- 
where in which energy and passion are called forth displays this artist to ad- 
vantage. It is remarkable, but not surprising. that although there may be 
characters in his particular rdle which he plays imperfectly as compared with 
others, there is no one living whose opinion we would more fully rely on, with 
respect to the particular or the great merits ofan actor. It is therefore, we say 
that although he may sometimes fail in doing all he intends, he knows right 
weli what he intends to do; and in going through the scenes of his favorite 
parts his audience may confidently rely that they will be repaid for their atten- 
dance. 

Nisto’s Garpen.—Frenca Opera -~-Un Monday the “ Queen of Cyprus” 
was given for the third and last time. Decidedly this score is far from having 
merits equal to “ La Juive.” The instrumentation, it is true, is admirable and 
equal to any of the best masters, but the melodies are scarce aid not always 
very striking. We do not speak of the overture, which is exceedingly poor and 
could be omitted without the slightest inconvenience. The last three acts are 
certainly the best ; the 3d act in full and the march and prayer in the 4th are 
beautiful compositions. The grand duo between Arnaud and Garry is justly 
the most favourite piece of the score, it is a splendid composition, although the 
the romance “ Pawvre exilé”’ is not precisely new. This opera has been on the 
whole very successful, the cast being powerful, and the scenery, dress and stage 
business beyond all praise. 

We are sorry that “ Robert le diable’ did not draw a fuller house. This 
cplendid opera was very well performed and was gone through to general sat- 
isfaction. Buscher who had to take the part of Raimbaut sang well, particu- 
larly his duett, and he deserves praise and encouragement. His voice is good 
and, with a little more confidence in himself, he will do very well for a 2d ten- 
ore. Douvry and Mdme. Ceuriot, as well as Arnaud and Mdme Casini, me 
with their usual share of succes. The Bertram of Douvry was excellent. 

On Thursday Mile, Calvé bad a real triumph in her grand scene of “ the 
Crown Diamonds” and this lively opera was loudly applauded. The vaudeville 
of * L*homme Blasé” (translated into English under the title of “‘ Used up”) 
was received with roars of laughter 

Last night “‘ Le Domino noir,” another success for Calvé. 

Monday and Wednesday next will be the last two nights of the French 
Opera. 

O.ympic Tueatre.—This house was re opened on Monday evening, being 
the commencement of its now severth annual season. During the recess Mr 
Mitchell has been at infinite pains and great expense in new decorating, pa- 
pering, and painting the interior, which is now exceedingly neat and tasteful 
yet with an air of simplicity about it that puts more tawdry and pretending 
adornment to the blush. There is a freshness about the flower wreaths and 
simple figures so delicately wrought, and the manager has herein shown that 
his taste is equal to his well-known tact. The stock of the establishment are 
for the most part the same as last season, Mdiles. Taylor and Clark are the 
Cherry and the Fair Star{of the house, the exquisite farceur Holland, the cap- 
ital ** old man,” Nickinson, the popular in all things Mitchell himself, the cle- 
ver leader of the orchestra Marks, &c. &c., but we must not omit a capital re- 
cruit in the ridiculous old women, Mrs. Deering, nor the elegant little danseuse 
Miss Partington. We could also say much in favour of Miss Roberts, if she 
would try and leave off her drawling utterance. 

The opening piece was a Fairy extravaganza, called ‘“Graciosa and Perci 
net.” Here was matter enough for an ingenious dialogue and abundance of 
machinery, but the dialogue was trash, and the machinery was too sparely in- 
troduced. It is not too late to improve in both cases, but if this be not done 
and speedily, it will shortly be consigned to the tomb of all the Capulets, not- 
withstanding the burlesque of the picture scene in Hamlet. ‘* O what a fall was 
there, my countrymen!" The second piece was ‘*Mr. and Mrs. Caudle” dra- 
dramatised, in which Mr. Mitchell was an excellent and happily resigned hen- 
pecked husband, and Mr. Holland was exquisite as the finished shrew Mrs. 
Caudle. The last scene which is a “curtain lecture” is humorous, but the 
denouement has rather foo broad an incident in it; it caused abundance of 
laughter, however, and that is the chief commodity offered for sale at the Olym- 

ic. 
: Cuatnam Tueatre.—This house enjoys a véry satisfactory run of business, 
We were somewhat startled, however, on Wednesday last to find the old play 
of * the Conscious Lovers” cast for representation. This Comedy has not 
been a stock one any where for many years past; itis a witty thing, written 
by Sir Richard Steele, and has much of that style of dialogue which is hardly 
suited to our times. Besides which every character requires an actor of talent, 
It appears, however, that the selection is made on account of its being first 
played in New York exactly 92 years ago, being 17 Sept. 1753. 


Literary 2 Notices. 


Harper's New Miscetuany.—There is at length reason to believe that the 
corrupted and muddy streams which poisoned the waters of literature and dis- 
eased the public appetite are fast disappearing, and the translucent and whole- 
some current is about to prevail once more. It can hardly be expected that 
after the intellectual health and tastes have been so long and so fearfully 
tampered with, a sudden return to a relish for wholesome viands should take 
place ; but the process of improvement is abundantly evident, and the literary 
caterers are prompt in providing for the more healthy cravings of appetite. We 
have before now stated that great thanks are due to Messrs Wiley & Putnam 
for being the precursors of the restoration to better food and better dressed. 
In their “ Library of choice Reading” they have selected well, and though the 


= 
literature of their series is comparatively light yet it is elegant to the taste 
and healthful to the mind. And now the enterprising Brothers Harper are 
taking up a similar beneficial vocation ; they too are commencing a series, not 
interfering with the beautiful one of their fellow publishers, but replete with 
intellectual good, and to be vended at a rate so low that it almost excites as- 
tonishment, in fact so low that were it not for the prospect on which they have 
good right to calculate, of a wide diffusion of the works selected, it could not 
be afforded. The Harpers intend to grasp works of Science, of History, of 
Travels, of Biography, and such like, in their plan, and avail themselves of the 
innumerable publications on these snbjects, by able authors, which are contin- 
ually brought before the public. In the names of the rising generation and of 
the sacred cause of wholesome education, we thank them, and heartily bid them 
‘good speed.” 

We have had the good fortune to see the sheets of the first work of the in- 
tended series, and a most promising beginning it will be ; it is called the “ Eli- 
ments of Morality, including Polity,” by Dr. Whewell the celebrated author 
of the “ History and the Philosophy of the Inductive Sciences,” and of one of 
the finest of the Bridgewater Treatises. These charming ‘* Elements’’ form two 
volumes, large 24 mo. consisting of more than 400 pages each, bound in strong 
boards, at the price of only 50 cents per volume, a price that will bring these 
useful works within the means of very limited circumstances. The paper is of 
good quality, and the type is sufficiently large and clear to render perusal easy 
and pleasant. We shall speak of the opening work more at large when it comes 


\before the public. Meanwhile we hope for large encouragement to so promis- 


ng a series of publications as that of “‘ Harpers New Miscellany.” 

Georer Barnwett —By T. S. Surr.—New York: Burgess, Stringer 
& Co —This is an attempt of the author to turn the play into a narrative, and 
it is reasonably well done ; but to the best of our recollection the play itself is 
anovel dramatised, and we have dim reminiscences of the book in four volumes 
which we read as long ago as 45 years. 

Tur Love Marcu —By Henry Cockton—New York: Burgess, Stringer 
& Co.—The fictions from the pen of Mr. Cockton have always been popular 
as light and humorous literature ; they have been choice articles in English 
Monthly periodicals, and are all pretty much of the same Genre. The author 
intimates in the preface to this which is before us, that in all probability it will 
be his last. This edition is copiously illustrated. 

Tue American Sueruerp —By L. A. Morrell.—Harper and Brothers have 
just published in a neat volume, illustrated, price 75 cents, the above named 
work. It not only comprises a complete history of the sheep, but a fund of 
useful information on a great variety of topics suited to the farmer, the agri- 
culturist and the wool-grower. It is issued under the immediate authority and 
recommendation of the State Agricultural Society, and it will therefore be re- 
garded as a work of high authority and value. 

Da. Srewart’s Treatise on Inrantite Distases.—The Harpers have 


issued a newly revised and cheap edition of this well-known and important 
production, which has long enjoyed the highest repute among the profession, 
and will now no doubt become equally popular as a work of reference with 
families ; we strongly commend it as such to our friends. 

Tue Wanperine Jew, No 17, is also just published by the Harpers, price 
3 cents, one more issue, we observe, is to complete this wonderful work of 
fiction. 
Tur Bosom Frienp.—The author of this new novel, Mrs Grey, is known 
as the writer of the ‘: Gambler’s wife” and other works ; it is a well con- 
structed tale of domestic life, and filled with deeply pathetic scenes ; and we 


suppose will become even more popular than the previous productions of this 


author. 

Tue Ittuminatep Bisve, No. 38 contains the books of the Apochrypha ; 
the embellishments, including a large plate of the Deluge, are extremely beau- 
tiful. 

Granam’s Macazine ror Octoper 1845.—This number contains valuable 
original articles from well approved pens, and three beautiful illustrations viz‘ 
‘A Warrior in the costume of the Dug Dance,” “ The Young Deserter,” a 
well-known charming design, and a portrait of “‘ Robert Morris,” a valued 
contributor to the Periodical. c 

New York Mepicat. Inrecticencer.—Wadleigh, 563 Broadway.—We 
have just received Nos. | and 2 of this clever publication. In Medicine and 
Surgery its plan is not unlike ours in General Literature ; that is, it gives 
copious extracts from European Medical Works, of a nature highly interesting 
to professional persons, and calculated to excite to further inquiries as to what 
they there find mentioned. It is published semi-weekly, each number being 
in 16 pages 4to., the type is neat and the matter readable to all. It is edited 
by Dr. D.S. Meikleham. 

CurestomaTuHig pe La Lirerature Francaise.—Par Casimir Ladreyt — 
New York: W. E Dean.—This is intended as a French “‘ Reader” in schools 
and wherever else the French language is taught. It is a selection from French 
Writers in Prose and Verse, arrayed in Chronological order, and is doubtless 
a very useful book. Weare sorry to perceive however that the compiler has 
allowed himself to indulge in personal acrimony against some one who puts 
forth arival work. If one of them be good and the other bad, he may depend 
that each will find its proper level, without any denunciations from each other, 


which are always in bad taste, and are sometimes suspected to spring from 4 
bad heart. 


Essays or Exta.—Parts 1 and 2.—By Charles Lamb.—New York : Wiley 
Putnam.—The Publishers have done well in selecting these charming 
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essays as part of their series of * Books whicn are books’ (the motto iself by 
the bye is taken from Lamb.) There is such an air of pure benevolence runs 


through the writings of this amiable author that every stronge: passion of ou 
nature gives away during the perusal of them, and we catnot help rising wise 
because better—from the delightful occupation. 


ICTORIAL WORKS GREATLY Re DUCED IN PRICE.—IMPORTED BY ED- 
MUND BaLDWIN, No 155 BROADWAY. 
|| |. THE PICTORIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND, being a History 0 the People as 
1, Wellas a History of the Kingdom, from 55 betore Christ to the endof the Reign of 
Ay iIL., in 8 yols., super royal, Svo., cloth., with many hundred wood cuts.— Price 
00, 


|| 2. THE PICTORIAL BIBLE, being the Old and New Testament, according to the 


“DR. BRANDRETH’S PILLS. 


authorized version, with original Notes by John Kitto, and many hundred wood cuts. 
3 vols , lerge Svo., cloth. —$10,00. 
3. THE PICTORIAL HISTORY OF PALESTINE and the PHYSICAL GEOGRA- 


EVER AND AGUE, AND ALL FEVERS CURED BY DR. BRAN.) PHY and NATUKAL HISTORY of the HOLY LAND, by John Kitto, 1300 Engravings, 


DRETH’S PILLS —All fevers are occasioned by the disordered motion! , cloth.—$6,00. 


4. LONDON, forming six volumes, in super royal 8vo., extending to 2500 pages and 


of the blood, produced by the humoral serosity by hardening the valves of the! containing 600 wood cuts, bound in cloth — $13.50 


vessels. The blood circulates with greatly increased speed, and is still in 


creased by the friction of the globules, or partic es which compose the mass of 


5. KNIGHT'S LIBRARY EVITION of SHAKSPEARE, 12 vols., 8vo. cloth.—$27,00. 
6. THE LIBRARY OF ENTERTAINING KNOWLEDGE, illustrated with upwaids 
of 1000 Engravings.—Published under the superintendence of the “ Society for the 


fluids. Then it is that the excessive heattand chills is experienced throughout) Diffusion of Useful Knowledge.” —43 vols., 12mo., bound in cloth, lettered. —$35.00. 
the whole system, and accompanied with great thirst, pain in the head, back,) A!so,—The MAPS of the * Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge,” complete 


kidneys, and in fact a complete prostration of all the faculties of the mind as) “#4 und in 2 vols,, } Russia, with an Index to Places. —$55,00. 


well as body. 


On the first attack of fever, or any disease, immediately take a large dose of 


Branpretu’s Universat Pitts, and continue to keep up a 
powerful effect upon the bowels until the fever or pain has entirely ceased. Six 
or eight will in most cases be sufficient as a first dose, and one dose of this 
kind it is not improbable, may prevent months of sickness, perhaps death. 

Dra. Benjamin Branpretu’s Universat Pits, are indeed a 
universally approved medicine, which by its peculiar action, cleanses the blood 


of all impurities, removes every Patn and Weakness, and finally Restores thel’ 


Constitution to perfect Health and Vigor. 
> Remember, Druggists are not permitted to sell my Pilis—if vou purchase 
of them you will obtain a coun:erfeit. B. BRANDRETH, M D. 
Dr. Brandreth’s Principal Office for these celebrated Pills is at 241 Broad 
way ; also at 274 Bowery, and 241 Hudson-street, New York; Mrs Booth’s, 
5 Market street, Brooklyn. 


NEW YORK SACRED MUSIC SOCIETY. 
Oratorio of the Seven Sleepers. 


HIS new and subline Oretorio will be performed by the Sacred Music So-), 


ciety, aided by a large and efficient Orchestra, on Wednesday evening. 
24th inst., atthe Tabernacle. 


cone nese Mr. Greatorex, 
His first performance in this city. 
CHARACTERS REPRESENTED 
Antipater, Proconsul of Ephesus............---.... - Mr. Frazer, 
of Hartford, (her first appearance.) 
Martinus, Bishop of Ephesus -.......-. Mr. Seguin, 
Constantine, >The Seven Sleepers.......--.... Mr. R. Dunning, 
Maximianus, Mr. F. H. Nash, 
Chorus of Shepherds, Priests, and Warriors. 


Chorus of people of Ephesus, by the whole strength of the Society, compris-| 
ing 200 Members. 
erformance to commence at 7} o'clock Tickets $1 each—may be had at 

all the principal Music Stores ; Saxton & Miles, Broadway; Geo. F. Nesbitt, 
corner of Wall and Water Streets ; J. P. Perkins, No. 2 Wall Street, and at’ 
the door of the Tabernacle. Sept.20-1t. | 


MUSIC AND MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, 
297 Broadway, New York. 
RILEY & Co., (one of the oldest publishing houses and manufacturers) 
» of Instruments in the U.S), keep constantly on hand a well assorted 
stock of Music, to which they add constantly, their own and all the new pub 
lications as soon as issued, which with their stock of Instruments (manufac- 
tured by themselves and imported) and other Musical merchandise enables 
them to fill any order they may be favored with in the United States, Canada, 
or the West Indies, with promptness and despatch. 

Military bands supplied, and Instruments warranted, Orders from Schools 

and Academies solicited. Sept.13-3m. 


CHURCH.—PARLOUR AND CHURCH BARREL ORGANS. 
HE subscriber continues to manufacture Organs in the most superior man- 
ner, and upon liberal teris. 

Also, those most useful Instraments—Church Barrel Organs—of which he 
was the first to introduce into this country—and for country Churches where 
Organists cannot be procured, they are invaluable.— 

He has beeu awarded the first Premiums, Viz. Gold and Silver Medals, for 
the best Organs, for the last six successive years, at the great Fair of the 
American Institute, of this city. 

GEORGE JARDINE, Organ Builder, 


tSept.20-1f. 


{| My Usic.—a. TAYLOR most respectfully announces to the Public, that he continues 
j] t to give instruction in Singing, and also on the Piano Forte,to pupils who residein 
| this city orin Brooklyn. as usual. 
| A. T. will undertake the training of Choirs in Sacred harmony. He will attend to 
| Sma‘l] soiree parties of young ladies, who are, or may have been, his pupils; and aiso 
| Parties of gentlemen amateurs of Madrieals, Quartettes, &c. 
Orders left for 4.T., at his residence, No, 183 Second St.. or at the Music Stores of 
| Messrs, Nunns & Clarke, Firth & Hall, Dubois & Co., Stodart & Dunham, &c.. will be 
| duly attended to. Sept. 20-lm* 
DR. POWELL, M.D., 
Oculist and @perative Surgeon, 261 Broadway cor. Warren Street. 
| oa to DISEASES OF THE EYE, and to operations upon that organ from 9 
| to4 P.M. His method of treating AMAUROSIS has been highly successful, This 
/aifec'ion is frequently far advanced before the suspicions of the patient are aroused, 
the disease often arising without any apparent cause, and the eye exhibiting very little 
morbid change. The more prominent symptoms are gradual obscurity and impairment 
(of vision, onects at first jooking misty or contused—in reading, the letters are not dis- 
tincily defined, but run into each other—vision becomes more and more indistinct ; 
sometimes only portions of objects being visible, dark moving spots or motes seem to 
float in the air, flashes of light are evelved, accompanied by pa n, giddiness, and a sense 
of heavinessin the brow or temple,too trequently by neglect or maltreatment, ter- 
minating in totalloss of vision. 
| CATARACTS and OPACITIES or Specks on the Eye, are effectually removed. The 
most inveterate cases of SQUINTING cured in a few minutes. 
| ARTIFICIAL EYES INSERTED without pain or operation, that can with difficulty 
be distinguished from the natural. 
SPEC TACLES.—Advice given as to the kind of glasses suitable to de- 
Sept.13-ly. 


|fects. Residence and offices 261 Broadway (cor. Warren-st.) 


RADER, 46 Chatham Street, New York,dealer in imported Havana ane Principy 


| Ve Segars in all their variety. 


tig Leaf Tobacco fur Segar Manufacturers, and Manufactured Tobacco. [Ju7-ly. 


SPANISH GUITAR REPOSITORY, 
190} Grand Street, corner of Mott. 
_T ADIES AND AMATEURS who are desirous of obtaining a Guitar equal 
_4 to the Harp, are respectfully invited to stop at C. Rocers’s Guitar Store 
where their orders will be gratefully received and punctually attended to. 
Good toned second-hand Guitars to loan or hire. [Sept.13-2m* 


MUSIC. 
A Rare Opportunity of Acquiring a Thorough Musical Education. 
G H. DERWORT, Professor of Singing, Guitar and Piano Forte, has 
» opened aclass for Young Ladies. from 7 to 10 years of age, among 
whom are three of his own daughters, whom he proposes to thoroughly instruct 
in the art of Singing. 

Mr. Derwort’s system is the result of many years observation and experience, 
during which he has successfully taught in Germany, London, and New York. 
His method cannot fail to impart to his pupils a clear perception, and a thorough 
knowledge of the grammatical principles of Music, with the ability to harmo- 
nize any simple given melody. 

| Parents and Guardians are invited to call at his Rooms, 427 Broadway, when 
,every inquiry will be answered. 

| Terms $20 per annum, payable quarterly iu advance. Lessons three times 
ja week. ~ 

| Private instruction as heretofore. 


NEW ORGAN. 
M* GEORGE JARDINE, of this city, having lately erected an Organ 


Aug.30-4t. 


in the Prot. Reformed Dutch Church in Franklin St., the subscribers 
,caunot refrain from expressing in the present form, their unqualified approba- 
ition of the Instrument, with which they have been furnished from his manu- 
factory. 
| They also feel it to be due to that gentleman, to bear their decided testimony 
‘in favour of his character and conduct, as developed in their recent business 


‘transactions with him. 


A person so liberal in his terms, and true to his engagements, so honourable 


‘in bis dealings and courteous in his manners, can not fail (in their opinion) to 


commend himself to the confidence of the Religious community, as an Organ 
Builder; and to secure for himself a large share of public patronage in the line 
of his profession. 


. Aug. 23.—6m. 83 Anthony St. New York. |, New York, July 14, 1845, 
. | Signed hy Jas. B. Hardenberg, Pastor of the Church. Ben. Wood, John 
FOR THE CURE OF BALDNESs, &c. | Barringer, D. T. Blauvelt, Theo. Brett, Matthew Doff, Henry Esler, Leon’d. 


BY LETTERS PATENT OF THE U. 8. Aare , 
LIREHUGHS’ TRICOPHEROUS cures Baldness, prevents Grey hair 
entirely, and eradicates Scurf and Dandruff. This article differs from all) 
the other advertised nostrums of the day. Its manufacture is based upon a 
thorough physiological knowledge of the growth of the hair and its connection 
with the skin, as weil as a knowledge of the various diseases which affect both. 
The Tricopherous is not intended to anoint the hair with, its application is only 
to the skin, and to act through the skin on the nerves, blood vessels, &c., con- 
nected with the root or bulb of the hair. Thus by keeping up the action on 
the skin, encouraging a healthy circulation which must not be allowed to sub 
side, the baldest head may be again covered with a new growth, and the grey- 
est hair changed to its original colour. It is admirably adapted as a wash for 
the head, having the same effect upon Scurf and Dandruff that hot water has 
upon sugar, clearing every furaceows appearance from the skin, which is fre- 
quently the primary cause of baldness and grey hair. _!n most cases one bottle 
will stop the hair from falling off. Principal office 305 Broadway, (up stairs), 
adjoining St. Paul's, and sold by all respectable Druggists and Perfumers in 
the principal cities of the U.S., Canada, Cuba, Brazil, &c. Sept.6-3m. 


= 


chasing elsewhere. 


Bleecker. Stephen Williamson, Harman Blanwett, members of the consistory. 
C.N. B. Ostrander, Levi Apgar, Peter Vannest, Organ Committee. 
Aug. 23 —6m. 


J. BYKRNE’S CHEAP CASH TAILORING ESTABLISHMENT, 
No. 26 Ann Srreer, 
Rat cas, respectfully call the attention of the public to his following low lis 
of prices :— 
: Fine Dress and Frock Coats ........-... $12,00 
Making and Trimming .-.........-... ---- 5,00 to 8,00 
Cassimere Pants ........-..... 4,00 to 8,00 
Making and Trimming .-............-.-. 1,50 to 2,00 
Making and Trimming .. ...............- 1,50 to 2,00 
The proprietor feels assured that for style and workmanship, he cannot be 
surpassed by any house in the city 
Gentlemen are requested to call and examine for themselves before pur- 
Aug.30-1f. 
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{UPERIOR PRIVATE APARTMENTS, WITH OR WITHOUT BOARD.—A limited 
number of Gentlemen, or married couples, but withont young chiidrea, may be ac 
commodated with spacious apartments ia one of the most eligible locations of the city ; 
and with any proportion of board that may best sult their requirements. The Tost Whe 
exceptionable references will be given and required. Apply at No. 137 Hudson Street 
in St. Joun’s Park. 


EDUCATION. 
REV. R. T. MUDDART’S CLASSICAL AND COMMERCIAL BOARDING AND 
bDaY SCHOOL. 
Fourteenth Street, between University Place and I’ifth Avenue. 
WIS ESTABLISUMENT, which has lately been removed from Housion Street, Is 
now prepared for the receptiou of an increased uumber ol BOARDERS. No ex 
pense has been soa ed to render it a complete, well arranged school for Buys. It ha» 
peea bailt expressly fo the purpose intended. under the direction of one of the firs: 
arcaitects ia tue city, and Mr tluddarthas great satisfaction in presesting to his friends 
and the Puolic, aa Lnstitatioa, in Which every requisite for the accommodation, Con- 
venience aud comfort of his pupils is combined, aud such as the experience of many 
years nas suggesied. The situation is,peruaps, the most eligibie whicn could have 
becn selected for tue purpose as regards heaith and faciiity of access. Ail the advan- 
tages of the best lastractors aad Pryuiessors are available, Whilst benefits of a coun 
try residence are gained by the out-dvor athletic exercises which can ve enjoyed in the 
Further information as to course of study, and other particulars interesting t 
parents, may be obtained on application to Mr Huddart, at is sesidence in Fourieenth 
street. 
N. B.—The regular academical year will commence on the Ist of September, after) 


the summer vacation. 
The number of pupils being limited in the Day School, vacancies will be filled as they 


occur. 
For BOARDERS and DAY BOARDERS, who are entirely distinct and separate, ap 


plications wiil be received at any time. ; 
TERMS—For Boarders $300 ver annun, (wi hout accomplishments).—Day Boardeis 
$50 per quarter — Day Scholars $30 per quarter. Aug, 23 


1 
i DISBROWS RIDING SCHOOL, 408 BOWERY, 
| NEAR ASTOR AND La FAYETTE PLACE, NEW YORK. 
XM R. DISBLOW hasthe honour to announce that his School is open Day and Even 
ing, for Equestrian Tuition and exercise Riding. 


TERMS : 


| LECTURE LESSONS. EXERCISE RIDING. 
Single Lessons............. 200] Single Rides............... 75 
N. B.—Highly trained and quiet Horses, for the Road or Parade, to let. 


I—A|I Lessons or Rides paid for on commencing. 

2—One hour allowed on each Lesson or Ride in School. 

3—One hour and a half to aLessono. the Road. 

4—Hours for Ladies, from 94. M.to3P M. 

5—Hours for Geutiemen, fiom 6054. M. and 3to7 M. 

6—No Gentiemee admitted during the hours apprepristed to Ladies. 

Acardof addres js requested previous to commencing. 

| IL> Gentlemen keeping their horses in this esteblisnment, will have the privilece of 
jriding them in the schoo! gratis. Augi6—3im- 


YONKOY’s FISHING TACKLE AND GENERAL SPORTING STOKE—No. 52 
Fulton-street, corner of Cliff, N.Y.—where «very article inthe line can be pur- 
“hasea tor Cash, on the most reasonable terms. Each article of John Conroy’s make 
warranted. 
Broken Rods, Reels and Tackle, repaired and put in complete order. 
| {iG Amateurs or wholesale purchasers at a distance can rely on every article being 
as stated at uniform prices. Aug2-tf. 


AN EFFECTUAL CURE FOR THE TOOTHACHE, 

| JXUE remedy known as SANDS’S CLOVE ANODYNE TOOTHACHE DROPS, is 
universaily concededto be tie best preparation for preveniing aching teeth known, 
| While it does not injure the tooth, aud dispenses with the aid of a Dentist, it kills the 
jpain and :emoves aii soreness trom the gums. These drops should be in possession of 


Bf mee HERDMAN’S OLD ESTABLISHED EMIGRANT PASSAGE OFFICE, 6} 


South street, New York.—The Sabscriver, in calling the attention of his friends ane 
the puolic to tis unequailed arrangemeuts for bringing out persons from Great Britain! 
aud Irslaad, who may ve sent for by tueir friends, bevs to state that, Im Consequence ot| 
the great increase in tuis branchof his business, and in order to preclude ail unnecessary | 


delay of the emigrant, has, at great expense, in addition to his regular agents at Liver | 


pvol, appointed Mr. Thomas H. Dicky, who has been a faithful clerk ia the estabiish- 
ment for the last 8 years, to proceed to Liverpool and remain there during the emigra 
tion season, to superintead the embarkation of passengers engaged here. The ship: 
employed in this liane are weli known to be only of the first class and very fast-sailing 
commanded by kind and experienced men, and as they sail from Liverpoo! every five 
days, reliance may be placed that passengers will receive every attention and be prompt 
ly despatened. Witn such superior arrangements, the Subscriber jooks forward for e 
continuation of that patronage which has beea so liberally extended to him for so mans 
years past, and shouid aay of those sent fur decline coming, the passage money will as 
usual be refunded, and passages from the different ports of lreland and Scotland cai 
also be secured if desired, For furtner particulars, apply to ae 
HERDMAN, 61 South-st., near Wail-st., N.Y. 
Agency in Liverpool :— 
Messrs. J. & Robinson, ) No.5 Baltic Buildings, and 
Mr. Thomas tl. Dicky. ) No. 1 Neptune-st., Waterloo Dock. 
Drafts and Excnauge from £1 upwards, can be furnished, payable without charge, 
at all the p incipal Banking iastitutions throughout Great Britain and Ireland, a tist of 
which can be seen at the office. My24-tf. 


LIFE INSUKANCE, 
CAPITAL $2,500,000. 
HE insured entitled to participation of profits on both European and American pol)- 
cies. 


NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
OF LONDON 
UNITED STATES BOARD OF LOCAL DIRECTORS, 
Orvice 74 Street. 
J.COB UARVEY, tsq, Chairman, 
John t. Palmer, Esq 
Jonathan Goodhue, Esq 
J sovrman, Esq. 
George Barciay, Esq. 
Samuel 3. trowland, Esq. 
Gorham A Worth, Esq. 
Samuel M Fox, Esq. 
Clement C. Biddle, Esq. 
Sears ©, Waiker, Esq: 
Louis A. Godey, Esq. Philadelphia. 
George A. Graham, Esq. 
LEANDER STARR, Manager, and General Agent forthe United States 
and British N. A. Colonies. 
Physicians to the Society, (Medical Examiners) 
J. KEARNY RODGERS, M_D , 110 Bleecker Street. 
ALEXANDER E. HOsSACK, M.D., 101 Franktin Street. York. 
E. ARNOULT, M.D, 366 Broadway. 


BaNKERs. 
The MERCHANTS’ BANK OF NEW YORK. 


SoLiciror. 
WILLIAM VAN HOOK, Esq., 39 Wall-street. 


The following are among the advantages held out by this institution, which are of 
great importance to tho assured, and such as are seldom offered by Life Insurance 
Companies, viz :— 

The peculiar atv antage secured to the assured by the principles of the Loan Depart- 
meat, thus blending the utility of a Savings Bank with Life Insurance ! 

A largesum to be permanently invested in the United States in’the names of three 
Locai Directors,(is always tothe assured as a Guarante 

und. 

The payment of premiums, annually, half-yearly, quarterly, ormonthly. 

No charge for stamp duty. 

fs caia days allowed after each payment of premium becomes due, without forfeiture 
of policy. 

raveiling loave extensive and liberal; and extra premiums on the most moderate 
scale. 

Conditions in the policy less onerous to the assured than usual in cases of Life As- 
surance. (See pamphiet ) 

The actual and declared profits (published in successive Reports) affording sure data 
for calculations of ‘he valueof the * bonus” in this:nstitution. These profits will at 
each division be IN if desired, 

Being unconnected with Marine or Fire Insurance. 

The rates *‘ for \ife wi'h profits” are lower than those of any other foreign Company 
erFectTine Lirg New York, 

The public are respectfully requested to examine the distinguishing principles of this 
institation—theirtables of rates —their distribution of profits —and the facilities afford- 
ed by their Loan Departinent—before deciding to insure elsewhere. 

A Medical Examineris in attendance at the office daily, at 12 o’clock noon, and 3 
o’clock, P.M. Fee paid by the Society. 

[Sept. 6. J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent. 


TO WHOM iT MAY CONCERN. 
ENTLEMEN or Families going to Europe or elsewhere. who would disencumber 
themselves of their supertiuous effects such as WEARING APPAREL, either 

Ladies or Gentiemen’s, JEWELRY, FIRE ARMS, &c. &c., by sending for the Subscri- 
ber, will obtain a liberal and fair price forthe same. it LEVETT, 
Office No. 2 Wall-street, N.Y. 
Families and gentlemen attended at their residence by appointment. 
IP All orders left at the Subscriber’s Office, or sent through the Post Office, oy be 


punctually attended to. My24-ly. 


New York. 


jevery family, for their use and Comfort in removing one of the most disagreeable pains 
o which we are jlavle. 
The following testimony from one of cour most distinguished practical Dentists will 


joe considered sutiicient evidence of its merits :— 
New York, Dec. 19, 1844. 


Messrs. A. B. Sands & Co.—Gen\lemen—In the course of my practice | have exten- 
lsively used, With much success, your CLOVE ANUODY NE, for the relief of the Tooth- 
‘ache; andas Lcounstantly recommend it to my patients, it just to impart mny 
satisfaction to you —1l am yours, very respectiully, M. LEVETT, Dentist, 

| 260 Broadway, cor. Warren-street. 

| Prepared and sold by A.B. SANDS & Co., Chemists and Diuggists, 273 Broadway, 
jtor. of Chambers-street, (Granite Buildiegs). Sold at 79 Puiton-street, and 77 East 
Broadway, and by all respectable Druggists in town and couniry. §G- Be particular 
and ask for SANDS’S CLOVE ANODYNE.—Price 25 cents. Ag2-3m. 


WELLINGTON HOTEL, TORONTO. 
CORNER OF WELLINGTON (LATE MARKET) AND CHURCH STREETS. 
HE Subscribers beg to announce that the above Hotel, situate in the centre of bu- 
siness, and adjacent to the Steamboat Landings and Stage Office, has been newly 
‘urhished with the utmost regard to the comfort of Families and Travellers. The bu- 
‘iness wili be conducted by Mr. INGLIS, who, for sevea years, Superintended the 
North American Hotel, while occupied by Mr. Win. Campbell. 

The Table will be plentifully supplied with the Sub.tantials and Luxuries of the 
Season, ad the Cellar is stocked with a selection of the choicest WiINEs and Liquors. 
|Prom their experience, and a strict attention to the comfort and convenience of their 
| Guests, they re-pectfully solicit a share o: public patronage. 
iG excellent aud Extensive Stabling a\tached to tie Hotel. 

My31-tf. BELL & INGLIS. 


GUNTER’S DINING SALOON, 
No. 147 Fulton Street, New York. 
I] Ii. GUNTER having taken Lhe above house, begs eave respectfully to inform 
e his numerous friends In the Citys and Country) thatthe Establishment hes under 

charge undergone @ thoreugh renovation, aud it iow affords one of the most ele 
gant andeligible placesot -etreshment in the Cey, tor visitors or those whose business 
pursuits require them to be ia the lower part of thecity durimg the hours 
Meals 

H. H. G. would also 4-Sure those who may be disposed to favor him with their pa- 
ronage. that while the viands shailin all cases be the best the markets can afford, the 
charges willat all times be confined within the limits of the most rigid econemy 

Open on Sundays Ju 14-6. 


JAMES PIRSSON, 


PIANOFORTE MANUFACTURER, 
No. 88, 90 and 92 Walker Street, near Elm. 
fG@- A large stock of the finest Instruments always on band. 
TERMS MODERATE. (Ju7-6m. 


ROMAN EYE-BALSAM. 


IVE US MORE LIGHT !—The greatest and most exquisitely afflict- 
ing calamity that can possibly befall a person of refined taste, and 

 whohas a capacity for enjoying alithe giorious sights in this beautiful 
jworld, is a disease of the eyes. The woris itself would offer litle satisfaction to the 
jpoor unfortunate suddenly deprived of sight; and even love and friendship lose one 
ihalf of their sweetness when the objectof endearment or affection can no longer be 
‘grasped by those delicate fingers of Jigh which the soul puts out through the eyes to 
lembrace whatever she holos dear. The blind! thedark! the dimly-seeing ! how keen 
ithe commisseration their unhaopy lot inspires! Is it not, then, something to be happy 
|about that there has been discovereda Balsam that will cure—apsolutely and effectually 
cure—weak, sore and inflamed eyes, which, unless treated in time, always increase, 
and generally lead to total blindness! Be warned in time, and go seek the remedy, 
while you can yet see your way. 

The Roman tye Balsam is aprescriotion of oneof the most celebrated oculists—has 
joeen a long time im use. and is confidently recon.mended to ihe pubiic asthe best and 
most successful salve ever used forinflammatory diseases of the Eye In cases where 
the eyelids are very inflamed, or the ball of the eye thickly covered with biood, it acts 
almost like magic, and removes all appearances of disease after two or three applica- 
tions. In dimness of sight, caused by fixed attention to minute objects, or by long ex- 
posure to a strong light, and in the weakness or partia! less of sight from sickness or 
old age, it isa sure restorer, and sould be used by all who find their eyesight failing 
without any apparent disease. This Balsam has restored sight in many instances 
where almost tota) b!indness, caused by excessive inflammation, had existed tor years. 
Inflammation and soreness, caused by blows, contusions or wounds on the eye, or by 
extraneous bodies of an iryitzble nature introduced under the eyelids, is very soon re- 
moved bv the application of the Balsam One trial wil! convince the most incredulous 
of its astonishing eflicacy. Put upin jars with ful) directions for use. Prepared and 
sold by A. B. SANDS & Co., Wholesale and Retail Chemists and Druggists,273 Broad- 
way, cor. Chambers-st , Granite Building, and 79 Fulton-st.; 77 East Broadway. Sold 
also by Druggists generally, in town and country. Ag2-3m. 


GENUINE BEARS’ OIL. 
thecelebrated Naturalist, speaking of Bears, informs us 
xy that their OIL was used by Cleopatra as the most nutritive sub- 
stance which could be applied to her magnificent hair. Science 
, has given the Moderns no compound for this purpose equa! to the 
= provisions afforded by Nature inthe grease of the Bear. Its effects, 
especially in the form of Oil. are truly wonderful. The capillary roots are strengthen- 
ed; the bulbs are nourished; and the young hair increases in quantity. Even bald 
spots become fertile under its influence, if the roots have not been totally annihilated ; 
and this is rarely the case,except at an advanced age In fact,the GENUINE BEARS 
OIL, is unquestionably the best preparation for the Hair that the world has yet seen. 
The GENUINE OIL, highly perfumed and purified for the purpose of the toilet, by 
A.B SANDS & Chemists and Druggists, 273 Broadway, coi. Chambers-st. Sold 
also at 79 Fulton 77 East Price—50 cents large bottles 
small. Sold also by Druggists generaily throughoutthe Union. Purchasers shouldas. 
|for Sands’s GENUINE Bears’ Oil, and take no other. Agi-3m. 
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CASTLE GARDEN. | 1] FIRST PREMIUM DAGUERRIAN MINIATURE GALLERY, 
y ee spacious premises have at Jength — opened in most ee style wo Corner of Broadway and Fulton Street, New York. 

_ description can adequately Convey a notion of its numerous excellencies. ‘Lhe T this Gallery Miniatures are taken which, for beauty of colour, tone, and effect 
Italian Opera Troupe are these. the Kilsler the the A can at all recommend themselves; and which are at jeast equal to any that 
of the and thats De nelection of Sacred} have been heretofore executed. M.B. BRADY respectiully invites the attention of 
Music for the Million, at 12} cents Admission—the se:iously disposed may view the, the citizens of New York, and of strangers Visiting the ¢ ity, Lo the very tine specimens 
great works of the Creator trom the promenades outside tne wails, ——_ the meee) of DAGUERKEUTYPE LIKENESSES on exhibition at his Establishinent ; beheving 
may. UB up hearts Seng. that they will meet the approbation of the intelligent Public Mr. Brady has recently 
pst a made considerable improvement in his mode of taking Miniatures, particularly with re- 

NEW ARRANGEMENT. gard to their dur bility and colouring, which he thinks cannct be surpassed, snd which 


us ion, The coiouring cepartment isin the hangs 
EGULAR MAIL LINE BETWEEN NEW YORK AND BOSTON, via STONING., '#! @!| Cases are warranted Lo give satistaction 
TUN AN Ne ND via NEW a competent and praciical person, and in which Mr. B. begs to claim superiority. 

UN AND PKOVIDENVE, AND via NEWPURT, composed of the following. .. Ti sont imceitete awarded & First Fremium, at the late Fair, to Mi. M. B. 


i w i of Stoni 
very superior and well known Steamers,running in conneciion with the nington BRADY for the most EFvECTIVE Miniatures eahibitea. 


essacHus ETTS. of tons, | *,* Instructions carefully given im the Art.— &c.,sup- 
MOHEGAN, Capt. plied. M. B. AbDY. (Apl9. 
| FOSEPH GiILLUTT’S CRUTON PEN—A new articie, which for elasticity and deli- 
teen, Sherer. cacy of point, surpasses any pen hitherto made by Mr.Gillott. It possesses a greater 


Under the new arrangement, which will offer increased comfort and advantage to | 2 ad 
travellers and shippers of freight, the line will be established daily on and after tue 10th _ of strength than other fine pointed pen, thus making of amore durable charac 
april. leaving New York, Boston and Providence every afternoon, (Sundays excoepted.)) The style in which these Pens are put up will prove attractive in al) sections of this 


P.M. trom ‘country, each card having a beautifully engraved view of the following points of the 
Wil! leave Providence at 6 P M. 
4 
Will leave Newport at 8 P.M. | ** Aqueduct Bridge at Sing Sing. 
Will leave Stonington at 9 P.M, | 
Via Stonington, the MASSACHUSETTS, Capt. Comstock, on Mondays, Wednesdays, View of the Jet at os 4 


and Fridays, at 5 P.M. 1 ; 
Via Stonington ana Newport, the NARRAGANSETT, Capt. Manchester,on Tuesdays, Fountain York. 

Thursdays, and Saturdays at 5 P.M. | 

Passengers on arrival of the Steamers at Stonington, will be immediately forwarded. and style 


For passage or treight, apply on board at north side of pier 1, 22 Broadway, or office of, of Barrei Pen, com- 

Saml. Deveau, freight agent, on the wharf. Janet ’ HENRY JESSOP, 91 John-st. 
Tickets for the route, and steamer’s berths, can be secured on board, or at the office . - 


of Harnden & Co., 6 Wall Street. Myi7-Gm__||CHEAP AND QUICK TRAVELLING TO THE WESTERN STATES, 
G. B. CLARKE, | CANADA, &c , FOR 1845, 
FASHIONABLE TAILOR, FROM TAPSCOTT’S EMIGRATION OFFICE, 


No. 132 William Street, 3 doors West of Fulton. South Street, corner Maiden Lane 
B. CLARKE returns thanks for the extensive patronage bestowedon his estab- | To BUFFALO in 36 hours. e CLEVELAND in 60 hours. 
e lishment during the last twelve months, and at the same time would inform the | DETROIT in4 days. 
readers of ‘The Anglo American,” that his charges for the first quality of Garments is | MILWAUKIE, RACINE, SOUTHPORT, and CHICAGO in 6 days. 
much below that of other Fashionable Houses located in heavier rented thoroughfares. | TORONTO, HyMILTON, QUEENSTON, &¢., CANADA, in 2} to 3 days. 


Tne style of the work will be similar to that of Bundage, Tryon & Co , with whose es-| Ts Subscriber having made arrangements with various first class lines of buats on 
i] the Erie, Pennsylvania, vhio, and Wabash Canals, Buifalo and Central Railroads, 


i . B.C. a lon ied connected. 
wpe oF Prices. &c., Ste unboats on the North River, Lakes Ontario, Ene, Huron,and Michigan, and the 
Fine Cloth Dress Coats from....-. ne RA eT \Ohio and Mississippi Rivers, Steamboats and Railroads to Philadephia, and Baltimore, 
“ Bik Cess Pants (Doeskin).......-..... oanhenen. vai mae &c , are enabled to forward Emigrants and others to any part of the Western States and 
*“* Satin Vests of the very best quality...... sanaiiieie date - 3,50to 4,50 | \Canada,in the very shortest time, and at the lowest possible rates. 
Prices FOR MAKING AND TRIMMING. | Persons going West are invited to cal! at the office and examine the ‘ Emigrant’s 
$7,'0 to $9,00 Travelling Guide,” showing the time, distance, rates of passage, extra baggage, &c , 
jto almost any partof the Union. Parties in the country wishing one of the above 
John Clarke, formerly of 29 New Bond Street, London. | Guides, will have the same forwarded, or any information will be cheerfully commun) 
wu? A Specimen Coat always to be seen. | cated by addressing, post paid, W. & J. T. TAPSCOTT South-st., 
{Mr8-tf.) G. B CLARKE, 132 William Street. | My10-1f. corner Maiden Lane. 
LEXANDER WATSHYN, Notary Public and Commissioner of Deeas, Attorney andl DAGUERREOTYPES 
Gounsellor at Law, Office No. 77 Nassau Street—House No. 426 Broome Street.—' FH LUMBE DAGUERRIAN GALLERY & PHOTOGRAPHIC DEPOT, 251 Broadway 
Office hours from 9 A.M.to6PM. {i A. W will take Acknowledgments of Deeds FE corner of Murray-street, (over Tenney’s Jewelry Store). awarded the Medal, four 


and other instruments in all parts of tae City, without any extracharge. {My24-ly | Oe eempee and two ‘highest honors,” at the Exhibitions at Boston, New York, and Phila- 
\delphia respectively, for the best Pictures and Apparatus ever exhiiited, 


ALBION LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. || Price of these superb Photographs reduced to that of ordinary ones at other places, 
LONDON AND NEW YORK. isOtna. no — need now sit for an ordioary likeness on the score of economy.—Taken 
Established in 1805— Empowered by Act of Parliament. 
|| Piumbe’s Premium and German Cameras, Instructions, Plates, Cases, &c. &c., for- 
CAPITAL ONE MILLION STERLING, or $5,000,000. warded to any desired point, at lower rates than by any other manufactory. Fr 
JOSEPH FOWLER and R.S. BUCHANAN, No. 27 Wall street, opposite to the) WANTED—Two or three skilful operators. Apply as above Mr29. 


Bank of Commerce, as General Acents, are duly empowered to receive, aud confirm af) 
once, ail eligible risks for Insurance on Single Lives, Joiat Lives, and Survivorship) | DRAFTS ON GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


Anoutties, on the same favourabie termsas at the London Office. }| ERSONS wishing to remit money to their friends in any part of England, Sreland, 
ADVANTAGES OFFERED BY THIS COMPANY :— : 1| Scotland, or Wales, can be supplied with draits payable at sight without discount, 
Perfect Security —arising from a large paid up capital, totally independent of the pre- for any amount from £1 upwards, at the following places, viz.:— 

mium fund. |, IN ENGLAND—The National and Provincial Bank of England; Messrs. J. Barned & 
Participation at once in all the profits of the Company. jjCe , Exchange and D.scount Bank, Liverpool ; Messrs. Jas. Bult, Sou & C ., London 
Low Premiums for short term of Lite. jand branches throughout England and Wales. s 
Life Policy holders’ premium reduced every three years. IN IRELAND—The National Bank of Ireland, and Provincial Bank and branches 
Bonus of eighty per ceat—or 4-5tns of the Protics ceturned to the Policy hollers every, throughout treland. 

three years at compound interest. . _ || IN SCOTLAND—The Eastern Bank of Scotland, National Bank of Scotland, Green- 
Profits paid in cash, or taken in reduction of the annual premium, orin augmentation jock Banking Company, and branches throughout Scotland. 

of the sum insured, at the option of the policy holder. ; Myi0-tf. W. & J. T. TAPSCOTT, South-st., cor. Maiden Lane. 

A fair compensation allowed on the surrender of Life Policies to the Company. 
| PARR’S LIFE PILLS. 


Example of Rates for the Insurance of $100. 
EAD the following testimonialsin favor of PARR’S LIFE PILLS, which have been 


Agenext birth | For ONE | For SEVEN | For whole Life without | For whole Life 
day. Year. Years. | profits. with profits. selected from hundreds of similar-ones on account of their recent dates :— 
25 92 1 03 1 92 217 Extract of a Letter from Mr. Sinclair Tousey. Postmaster of Joslin's Corners, Madison 
30 1 06 113 219 2 48 County, N.Y. 
35 1 i8 | 1 25 2 55 288 | November 4th, 1844. 
40 1 31 144 3 39 Messrs. Thomas Roberts & Co —Gentlemen—| am requested to state to you, that Mr 


3 00 
From the above it will be seen that the Albion offers all the advantages of a Mutua!,/!. W. Sturdevant, of Amsterdam, expresses his great satisfaction at the efficacy of 
Co, with the important additionof alarge paid up Capital ; and by paying the profits||Parr’s Life Pills Also, Mr.J. Fairchild, of Cazenovia in which opinion Mr.A Bellamy, 
in cash, the policy holders derive advantages during their own lives, by a reduction jof Chittenango, atso fully accords. Indeed, these Pills have superseded all others in 
every three years, until the premium ceases, when they still continue to participate in||New York state—they are not a brixk Piil, but ** slow and sure,” and I have never yet 


all the profits of the Co. ) met with an instance where an invalid has persevered in taking them, that has not been 
The pubiic is respectfully requested to calla’ the Agency and examine the superio:! cured of the most obstinate and long-standing dyspeptic diseases. 
advantages afforded by the Albion Office—in its safe and economical rates of premium! | (Signed) S. TOUSEY. 
to which may be attributed the extraordinary success which has hitherto attended the, -—- 
operations of the oldest xnd most respectable Companies in England. | Messrs. Thomas Roberts & Co.—Gents—Having used Parr’s Life Pills on several oc- 
Insurance at all ages from 10 to 74 years, from $500 to $15,000 on a single life. casions when attacked by violent bilious complaints, and having been fully satisfied of 
Medical Examiners. their efficacy, I beg leave injustice to you, as proprietors of the medicine, to testify; 
J. W. FRANCIS, M. D., No. I Bond street. much. Yours respectfully, WM. H. HACKE 
J. C. BEALES, Esq., M. D., 543 Broadway. Long Island, Nov. 9, 1844. 
Travelling limits very liberal. The information may be New York, Nov. 2, 1644 
a or ov. 2, 
Al 4 x y, to make the facts in my case public was afflicted fo 
TAPSCOTT’S GENERAL EMIGRATION OFFICE, 15 years with dyspepsia and erysipelas. I tried remedy after remedy, but none appeored 


Soutu Street, corner Marpen Lane. to afford me any relief At last! was induced by a friend to try a box of Parr’s Life 
ARRANGEMENTS FOR 1845. Pills, which I did, and before | had taken two boxes I found great selief. 1 have since 
PEBsONs about sending for their friends in any part of the Old Country are respect- wales +} — _— and now thank God,I find myself perfectly cured of the — 
fully informed by the Subscribers, that the same system that characterized their Life Pin dyspepsia.— Judging from my own case. I sincerely 
house, and gave such unbounded satisfaction the past year, will be continued through hest medicine for the above complaints, and likewise as 
the season of 1845. ami ered to the public.—I remain, 
The great increase in this branch of their business, and to give satisfaction to all par- ours respectfully, ELIZABETH BARNES, No. 19 Sixth Avenue, N.Y. 
ties, necessitates one of the firm to remain in Liverpool to give his personal attention ee |, : 
to the same, therefore the departure of every passengerfrom that place will be superin- asTonisnine wee tn Philadelphia. 
tended by Mr. WM. TAPSCOTT, and the utmost confidence may be felt that those sent), soccrs -T, Roberts & Co —Gontle KE OF LIVER COMPLAINT. 
for will have quick despatch and proper care taken by him to see them placed on board f Parr’s Lif its & Co.—Gentiemen—Having received the greatest benefit from the 
ship in as comfortable a manner as possible. Setter proof that such willbe the case wots Rag — 4 vo can give yon my testimony in their favour without the least 
cannot be adduced than the punctual and satisfactory manner in which the business) ‘in 
i i- +a sto 
was transacted through the past emigrating season. e ships for which the Subscri «mothering in the throat ; for three weeks before | used the Pills 1 and compiotaly “aa 


bers are Agents comprise the 7. duced, and had become so w 
’ eak as to be almost unable to walk; and | could not sle 
NEW LINE OF LIVERPOO? PACKETS. more than two hours of a night, so completely was my system under the influence ef 
THE ST. GEORGE'S LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS anp tHE UNITED LINE||my complaint. I have spent over two hundred dollars for medical attendance, and all 
OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. the different kinds of medicines celebrated forthe cure of the Liver Complaint, without 


Making a ship from Liverpool every five days—the possibility of delay is therefore pre-| having received any perma: x 
cluded. The well established character of those Lines renders fw ther comment unne Parr’s Life Pilis, wad ‘thant er 
cessary ; suffice it therefore to say, that the Subscribers guarantee to give satisfaction years. | amalso stronger, I sleep as good as ever I did, and can walk any distance. 
toall ies who may send for their friends through them. I= all cases where those|/' Any person who doubts these statements as incorrect, by inquiring of me shall re- 


sent for decline coming out, the full amount of money paid for their passage will be re ||eive more particular information JOSEPH BARBOUR 
funded. A free passage to Liverpool from any port in Iretand or Scotland can be se lar Lan ‘ i 5 
cured. Apply or address (post paid), po W & JT TAPSCOTT, Pop e, above Seventh Street, Spring Garden, Philadelphia. 


yin Liverpool— Fatt J ROBERTS & Co., 9 Crane Court, London, and 
ulton 
WM. TAPSCOTT, orGEO. RIPPARD & SON, 96 Waterloo Road. || by all respectable Druggists in the United States, 
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SEPTEMBER 20). 


STEAM BETWEEN NEW-YORK AND LIVERPOOL. | 

PVE Great Western Steam-ship Co.’s steam ship GREAT WESTERN, Captain Ma- 

thews ; and their new fron Steam-ship GREAT BRITAIN, Capt. Hosken, are ap-) 

pvinted to sail during the year 1345, as jollows :— 
FROM LIVERPOOL. 

Great Western Saturday 17th May 


FROM NEW-YORK, 
Great Westera Thursday 12thJune 
do 


Great Western do 5th July | Great Western 3ist July) 
Great Britain do 2d Aug. | Great Britain Saturday 3Uth Aug) 
Great Western do 23d Aug. | Great Western Thursday 1sth Sept 
Great Britain do 27th Sep. | Great Britain daturday 25tn Occ 
Great Western do Oct. ; Great Western Thursday vith Nov 
Great Britain do 22d Nov. | Great Britain Salurday 20th Dec 


ay a money per Great Western, from New-York to Liverpool, $100, and $5 Stew! 
ard’s fee. 
For freight or passage, apply to RICHARD IRVIN, 98 Front-street. 
New-York, Jan. 27, 1845. My10-tf. 


NEW LIN& OF LIVERPJVOL PACKETS. 
O sail from NEW YORK on the 26th and from LIVEKPUOL onthe Lith of each 
mouth. 
FROM NEW YORK. FROM LIVERPOOL. 

ROSCLUS, Capt Asa Eidridge, 26th March, | SIDDONS, Capt. &. B. Cobo, Llth Feb. 
SIDDUONS, Capt. E. B Cobo, 20ch April. SHERIDAN, Capt. Depeyster, March.) 
SHERIDAN, Capt. F. A. Veveyster, 26 May GARKICK, Capt. B. 1. H. Trask, i 1th April) 
GARRICK, Capt. B. 1. H. Trask, 26th June | ROSC1US, Capt. Asa Eldriuge, Ith May. | 

These snips are all of the first class, upwards of 1100 tons, built in the city of New 
York, with such improvements as combine great speed with unusual comfort tor pas-| 
sengers. 

Every care has been takeu in the arrangement of their accommodations. The price 
of passage nence is $100, for which ampie stores will be provided These ships are! 
commanued by experienced masters, who will make every exertion to give generai sa-' 
tisfaction. 

Neituer the Caotains or owners of the ships willbe responsibie for any letters, parcels 
or packages sont by them, unless regular bills of laden are signed therefor. Kor freight! 
01 passage, apply to £. K. COULLINS & Co , 56 South-st., N.Y., or to 
BROWN, SUIPLEY & Co., Liverpoo!. 

Letters by the Packets will be charged 12) cents per single sheet, 50 cents per ounce, 
and wewspupers | cent each, | 

ge Messrs. E. &. Coilins & Co. respectfully request the Publishers of Newspapers) 
to discontinue all Advertisements not in their names of their Liverpool Packets, viz:— 
the Roscius, Siddons, Sheridin and Garrick. To prevent disappointments, notice is 
hereby given, that contracts lor passengers can only be made with them. My24-tf. 


NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
pate from NEW YORK on the I1th, and from LIVERPOOL on the 26th of every 
moath — 
FROM NEW YORK. - 

Untrep Staves, A. Britton, June 11 
VirGinian, Chas eirn, July VIRGINIAN, 700 toas, April 26. 
Warer.too W.H. Alien, Auy. tl WarERLOO, 900 tons, May 26. 
The qualities ani accommodations of the above ships, and tre reputation of thet) 
commauders, are well known. Every exertion will be made to promote the comfort v1) 
passengers and the interests of importers. Tne price of c+bin passage to Liverpool is| 
fixed at $100. The own-r will not be responsiole for any letter, parcel, or package,sent) 
by tne above ships, for which a billof lading is notsigned For freight or passage, apply 
to ROBERT KERMIT, 74 South-street. iMy24-ly. | 


NEW YORK AND LIVERPUOL OF PACKETS, 
AILING from New York on the 6th, and from Liverpool onthe 2ist of each month.| 
excepting tuat when the day of sailing fall on Suuday the Ship will be dispatched 
on the succeeding day. 
Ships. | Captains. From New York. | From Liverpool. | | 
Ashbartoa, tf. Huttiesten, Jan. 6, May 6, Sept. 6, Feb. 21, June 21, Oct. 21, 
Patrick Heary, J.C. Delano, Feb. 6, June 6, Oct. 6, | Mar. 21, July 21, Nov.21, 
independence, /F.P. Allen, Mur. 6, July 6, Nov. 6,| April2t, Aug. 21, Dec. 21,| 
Henry Clay. (Ezra Nye, Apru6, Aug. 6, Dec. 6,| May 21, Sept. 21, Jan. 21, 
These snips are of a very Superior Character; are not surpassed either im point of) 
elegance and comiort of their Cabin accommodations, or for their fast sailing quaiities 
and great inducements to stippers, to wnom every facility will be granted. 
Tuey are commanded by experienced and able men, whuse exertions will always be: 
devoted to the promotion of the convenience and comfort of passengers. | 
The price of passage outward ts now fixed at $100, for which ample stores of every! 
description will be provides, save Wines aud Liquors, which can at all Limes be obtained! 
upon application to the Stewards. 
(i= Neither the Captains or Owners of the Ships will be responsible for any Letters, 
Parcels, or Packages sent by them, unless regular Bills of Luding are signed therefor. 
For freight or passage, apply to 

GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., 78 South-st., N.Y., or to 

My31-tf. CHAPMAN, BOWMAN & Co., Liverpool. 


LONDON LINE PACKETS. 
To oN THE Ist, ano 20TH oF EVERY MONTH. 
HIS LINE OF PACKETS wili hereafter be composed of the following ships, which) 
will succeed each other, in the order in waich they are named, sailing punctually: 
from New York and Portsmoutn on the ist, 10th and 20th, and from London on the 7th, 
17th and 27th of every montu throughout the year, viz.:— 


FROM LIVERPOOL. 
Streruen Wuitney, 1000 tons, Feb. 26. 
Unirep Srares, 700 tons, March 26. 


Ships. Cavtains. | From New York. From Portsmouth. 
St. James R. Meyers Jan. 1,May 1, Sept. 1 Feb 20, June 20, Oct. 20) 
Northumberland Griswold 10, 10, 10 March I, July Nov. 
Gladiator Buating 20, 20, 20 10, 10, 10) 
Mediator 1.M.Chadwick [Peb. 1, June 1,0ct. 20, 20, 
Switzerland 1G. Knight 10, 10, 10 April 1,Aug. 1,Dec. 
Quebec (©. B. Hebard 20, 20, 20) 10, 10, 1 
Victoria E. Morgan Marchl. July 1,Nov. 20, 20, Qu 
Weillingtoa Chadwick 10, 10, 10 May 1,Sept, 1 
Headrick Hulson G. Moore 20, 20, 20) 10, 10, 10 
Prince Albert 'W.S Sebor April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1! 20, 20, 20 
Toronto Tinker 10, 10, 10\fune 1,O0ct. 1, Feb. 
Weatminster Hovey » 8, 20, 20 id, 0, 10) 


These ships are all of Lie first class, and are commanded by able and experienced na- 
vigators. Great care willbe taken that the beds, wines, stores, &c.,are of the best de- 
riptioa. 
The price of cabin pissige is now fixed at $100 outward foreach adult, without wines 
and liquors. Neither the ctptains nor the owners of these packets will be responsible 
for any letters, parcels or packages seat by them, unless regular bills of Jading are signed) 
herefor. Apply to GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co ,78 South-st., o¢ to 
My24-tf JOUN GRISWOLD, 70 South st. 


OLD LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 


HE Old Line of Packets for Liverpool! will hereafter be despatched in the following 
order, excepting that when the sailing day falls on Sunday, the ship will sail on the} 


succeeding day, viz:— 


Ships. Masters. (Days of Sailing from New! Days of Sailing from 
1,F 16, Mar. 16 

bri .C. Barstow, June 1, Oct. eb. I July! ov. ar. 
Con S. Bartlett, ‘ June 16, Oct. 16. Feb. 16 Aug. 1, Dec. 1 April I 
Oxford, J. Rathbone, jJaly 1, Nov. 1,Mar. LAug. 16, Dec. 16, April 16 


tezuma,(new) A. W. Lowber, July 16, Nov. 16, Mar. 16 Sept. 1, Jan. 1, May 
A G Furber, Aug. I, Dec. 1, Sept. 16, Jan. 16, May } 
New York, Thos. B.Cropper, Aug.16, Dec. 16, Aprill6 Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June 1 
Columbus, G. A. Cole, Sept. 1, Jan 1,May 1 Oct. 16, Feb. 16, June 16 
Yorkshire, (new) |D.G.Bailey. — Sept.16, Jan. 16, May 16,Nov. 1, Mar. 1, July 

Those ships are not surpassed in point of elegance or comfort in their cabin accommo 
dations, or in their fast sailing qualities, by any vessels in the trade. 

The commanders are well known as men of character and experience ; and the strict- 
est attention will always be paid to promote the comfort and convenience of passengers 
Punctuality as regards the days of sailing, will be observed as heretofore. 

The price of passage outwards,is now fixed at $100, for which ample stores of every 
descriptioa will be provided, with the exception of wines and liquors, which will be fur- 
nished by the stewards if required. ; 

Neither the captains orthe owners of these ships will be responsible for any letters 
parcels or packages sent by them, unless régular bills of lading are signed therefor. 


i passag' 
©, apply GOODHUE & Co., 64 Seuth-street, or 


C. H. MARSHALL, 38 Burling-slip, N. ¥., 


FLOWERS, BOQUETS, &c. 
ILLIAM LAIRD, Florist, 17th Street, 4th Avenue, (Union Square), N.Y., has al- 
ways on hand, and for sale at moderate prices, Greenhouse plants of all the nost 


| esteemed species and varieties ; also, hardy Herbacious Piants, Shrubs, Grape vines, wc. 


Urders for Fruit and Ornamental ‘Trees, supplied atthe lowestrates. Bouquets of choice 
flowers tastefully put up at all seasons. 

N.8.— Experienced Gardeners to lay out and keep in order gardens, prune Grape, &c. 
Gentlemen supplied with experienced Gardeners, and Gardeners of character with pia 
ces. Ap. 20 tt. 

HENRY’S CHINESE SHAVING CREAM; 
OR, ORLENTAL COMPOUND, 

‘ principal ingredients of this celightful Oriental Compound, being of Eastern 
origin, the preparation diflers entirely from any other heretefore offered for the 
sume purpose. Its component parts are hela in the highest estimation where best 
known, but the composition itself is entirely NEW, abd only requires a trial of its 
qualities, to satisfy all of its re#] worth. it his cost the Propiietors years of labor, 
sod much expense, to bring the article to its present siate of perfection, and is now 
submitted for puotic favour on its own merits, with the confident belief that it is the 

best as weil as the most economical Shaving Compou: d now in use. 

A perus4l o! the following testimonials is respectfully requested :— 

PRoGRESs OF SCIENCE.—Nothing is mo'e intelligibly indicative of the amezing pro- 
gress of Science in tiis age, than the innumerable additions which are constantly mace 
to the sum of our minor comforts and luxuries. In our dweilings—in our cooking—in 
our clothing—in all our enjoyments and conveniences, we are daily receiving new ac- 
cessious to our comiort. Even in the business of shaving, Science has been miuister- 
ing largely to our enjoyments. That process, instead of being an affliction, is now po- 
sitively a comfort—that is, if you use Sands & Co.’s admirable ** Shaving Soap.” Just 
ury it.—N. Y. Herald, 

SOMETHING FOR THE BeEAkD.— Not to make it grow, Reader-- thai is not exactly de- 
sirable ; but a spiendid article of Shaving Cream, unsurpassed, and, we believe, un- 
surpassable. Messrs. A.B. Sands & Co , 273 Broadway,are famous forthe superiority 
ot every thing they seil in the Diug and Perfumery line ; but they never did * bearded 
man’? agreater favor than in furnishing bim with * Heary’s Chinese Shaving Cream.” 
it is beautifulin appearance, beautiful in use, and a most decided luxury.—New York 
American Republican. 

iiz- Several of our contempora. ies have exhausted the power of language in praise 
of anew compound of the saponaceous kind, sold by A B. Sands & Co.,273 Broadway, 

alled Henry’s Chinese Shaving Cream.” Itis, indeed, acapital article, and deserves 
all thatis said of it.—N. Y. Morning News 

THe CHINESE SHavine Cream, prepared by Sands, is one of the most pains-saving 
irticies everiuvented for the use of the bearded half of humanity. itis so convenient 
ind pleysant that, once tried, it wi!l always after be deemed an indispensably requisite 
atthe toilet of a gentieman.—N. Y. Sun 

SoMETHING NEW FoR SHAVING.—A beautiful compound, is the shape of * Henry's 
Chinese Shaving Cream,” has recently been tried by us In uncergoing the * beard reap- 
ing’? process ; and we truly say that this preparation, introduced by Messrs. Sands & 

‘o , 273 Broadway, is the pleasantest emojiient to the skin we ever made use of. It 
makes the face soft und peasant, and reither smart nor rougliness follows the trace 
of the razor. {It is decidedly the best thing we ever used, and for travellers, and those 
who do their own barbering,” i3 invaluable Y. Express. 

Sort Soav.—The best razor mm the world is of tttie use, provided the shaver has to 
work for hours mixing up lather from hard soap. No mancan go through the operation 
of shaving, without he is alded by one or other of the shaving compounds for sale by 

he Perfumers. O1 ali those which we have tried, we give “ Henry's Chinese Shaving 
Cream,” prepared by A. B. Sands & Co., the p eference. It raises a tuick, aeticate and 


‘lcreamy lather, which facilitates the mowing operation tamously. We would not have 


any objection to reccive a half-dozen pots of it, which would last us about a half-dozen 
years.—N. Y. Aurora. 

Prepared and soldby A B. SANDS & Co., Chemists and Druggists, 273 Broadway, 
cor. Chambers-st., N Y.--Price,50 cents per jar. Sold also at 7y Fulton-st.. and 77 


|| Gast Broadway, and by Druggists generally in town and country. Ag2-3m 


IANO FORTE AND MUSIC STORE —JAMES L.. HEWITT, bas removed his Piano 
Forte aud Music Store to 295 roadway, (La Forge’s New Buiidings,) where wil! 
tiways be found alarge and gene, al assortment of Music and Musical lustruments o! 
:very description, both at Wholesale and Retail. 
J the sole agent for this city, forthe sale of Lemuet Gilbert's (of Boston) 
‘elebrated Patent Action Piano Fortes, which are now considered by the most eminent 


'lorofessors equal, if uot superior, to any made. 


Military Bands supplied with the very best Instruments, all of which are warranted 
perfect —All orders for Music, Musica! Instruments, or Piano Fortes, addressed to the 
Subscriber, will meet the same attention as if by a personal application. 

My17-6m.) JAMES L. HE VITT, 205 Broadway. between Reade and Duane 
SANDS’S SARSAPARILLA, 
FOR THE REMOVAL AND PERMANENT CURE OF ALL DIS 

EASES ARISING FROM AN [MPURE STATE OF THE BLOOD, 

OR HABIT OF THE SYSTEM. 
The operation of this preparation is three-fold, It acts as a tonic, strengthening the 
diges ive power and restoring the appetite, as an aperient, peculiarly suited and gentle 
u its laxative effect, and as an ailiseplic, purifying the fiuids of the body, and ne utra- 
lizing in the blood the active principle of disease. The many well authenticated cures 
of Scrofula of the most majignaut character, wrought by Sands’s Sarsaparilia. have 
given ita wi e and deserved celebrity. But itis not alone in Scrofula ner in the Class 
of diseases to which it belongs, that this préparation has been found beneficial, it isa 
specific in many diseases of tne skin, and may be administered witn favourable results 
inall; it also exercises « controling influence in bilious complaints; and when the sys- 
cem 4as been debilitated either by the use of powerful mineral medicines or other 
auses, it will be found an excellent restorative. 

The following interesting case is presented, and the reader invited to its careful peru- 
sal. Comment on such evidence is unnecessary. 

Madisonville, Ky., Feb 22, 1845. 


Messrs. A. B. & D. Sands—Having used your Sarsaparilla in my family, and witnessed 
ts beneficial effects on one of my clildrea, 1 feel it to be a duty | owe the community 
to make the case public About twoyears ago my little son was attacked with Scrofula 
or King’s Evil, which broke io eiyht or Hine places round the neck and jaw, ard which 
finally affected his eyes.rendering him entirely blind. During the first year from the 
time he was taken, he was attended by several physicians, but continued to get worse 
antil T despaired of his ever getting well. Uaving seen your Sarsapariila advertised 
with certificates of its cures, | concluded I would give it atrial, and accordingly sent 
to Cincinnati and procured a few bottles. and now, after baving u-edin ail nine bottles, 
i have the gratification of saying he is well. The sores are all entirely healed, and his 
sight nearly as guod as ever it was; and | have no hesitation in saying that he was en- 
wwrely cured by the use of your Sarsaparilla.—Yours truly, E. BASSETT. 

The following statement is from a gentleman whois one of the ficst Drugg’sts in the 
tity of Providence, and f.om his extensive knowledge of medicines of every kind, and 
his experience of the effects ot Sands’s Sarsaparilla, his opinion, is one of peculiar va- 
iue to the alllicted— 

SANDS’S SARSAPARILLA.— | speak experimentally when I say that this medicine 
is far more effectual in the cure of chronic or acute rheumatism than any other prepara- 

jonlever tested. Having endured extreme suffering at times within the last five years 

from repeated attacks of inflammatory or acute Rheumatism,! have recently used 
Sands’s Sarsaparilla w:th the happiest success ; my health is now better than it has 
been for many months past, my appetite is goud, and my strength is rapidly returning. 
{ attribute this healthful change entirely tothe use of this potent medicine. Feeling a 
deep symp*thy with those who are afflicted with this mosttormenting and painful com- 
plaint, Lcannot refram from earnestly recommending to such the use of tais valuable 
specific. Having the most entire confidence inthe medicine and vkill of Dr. Sands, | 
was induced thereby to try the effects of their Sarsapariija, and I take pleasure in ad- 
jing my testimony to that of many others commendatory of its invaluable properties, 
uoknown to and unsolicited by the Messrs. Sands. CUARLES DYER, Jr 

Feb. 15, 1845 ; Druggist, 40 & 42 Westminster-st., Providence, R.I. 

For further particulars and conclusive evidence of its superior value and efficacy, see 
pamphlets, which may be obtained gratis 

Prepared and sold, wholesale and retail, by 

A. B.& D. SANDS, Druggist, 79 Fulton-st., 273 Broadway, 77 East Broadway, N.¥- 

Sold also by Druggists generally throughout the United States and Canada. Price $1 
per bottle, six botties for $5. John Holland & Co., Montrea! ; John Musson, Quebec ; 
J. W. Brent, Kingston; S. T. Urquhart, Toronto; T. Bickle, Hamilton, Canada; Agente 
for the Proprietors by special appointment. 

The public are respectfully requested to remember that it is Sand's Sarsaparilla that 
nas and is constantly achieving such remarkable cures of the most difficult class of dis 
eases to which the human frame 1s subject, and ask for Sand’s Sarsapa'illa, and take 
ao other. 
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